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Heredity 
By Effie Smith 


UR dead forefathers, mighty though they be, 
For all their power still leave our spirits free ; 
Though on our paths their shadows far%are thrown 
The life that each man liveth is his own. 


Gal. 5 : 15-26; 6: 7-8 


Time stands like some schoolmaster cld and stern, 
And calls each human being in his turn 

To write his task upon life’s blackboard space ; 
Death’s fingers then the finished work erase, 

And the next pupil’s letters take its place. 


That he who wrote before thee labored well 

Concerns thee not: thy work for thee must tell ; 

’Tis naught to thee if others’ tasks weve ill : 

Thou hast thy chance and canst improve it still. 

From all thy fathers’ glory and their guilt 

The board for thee is clean: write what thou wilt ! 
BAILEYTON, TENN. 











Saving Our Congo Brothers 


Man’ s chief business is the keeping of his brother, 
and he shows himself a man or a shirk according as 
he meets or dodges this obligation. Christian nations 
can give no better evidence of Christ's control of their 
life than by righting the wrongs of every human being 
in the world for whom they are, or for whom they can 
make themselves, responsible. A grateful evidence 
of this sort of practical Christianity is the widespread 
movement now working throughout America and 
Great Britain for the rescuing of the native Congo 
sufferers from the terrible conditions under which they 
have been forced to live. Quietly, but with dogged 
persistence, pressure is being brought to bear upon 
the European sovereign who has so fearfully abused 
the power that was given him over the Congo State, 
and the day is breaking for those who sorely need re- 
lief. Yet for ten years the Congo Reform movement 
has been in existence, and this shows the need of more 
pressing, vigorous co-operation than has yet been 
secured. Every individual citizen can take part in 
the movement,—and ought to. The ‘Congo News 
Letter'* for August, 1906, gives an encouraging and 
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challenging record of the present situation. 
issued by the Congo Reform Association, at 710 
Tremont Temple, Boston, which will gladly send in- 
formation, upon request, to those who would like to 
ally themselves with this life-saving Christian cause. 


x 
The Key that Opens Doors 


God does not often open the way to a half-hearted 
man. ‘How are you going to do it?’’ asked a 
doubter of one who was seeking to enlist the other's 
co-operation in a course that God had clearly pointed 
out, yet that was beset with seemingly impassable 
barriers. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ was the answer: ‘‘and 
what's more, I am sure that we shall not be per- 
mitted to know until we show God that we are ready 
to spend ourselves to the uttermost in bringing this 
thing to pass. Then he will tell us how to do it.’’ 
And God did, —not to the half-hearted one, but to the 
one who was in life-and-death earnestness. It is 
never necessary to know beforehand how we are 
going to do something to which God calls us. He 
knows: that is enough. And he will tell us, if we 
have enough confidence in him to show ourselves 
worthy to be told. 
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The Proffered Triumph 


Every temptation that attacks us is a sign of 
God's expressed confidence in us. That is not to say 
that God tempts us with evil ; we know that he does 
not. But we do know that he permits us to be 
tempted because through the process of testing we 
can be worth more than we could be without it ; and 
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we know that he permits no temptation that is too 
much for the strength that may be ours if we will lay 
hold onit. Therefore such permitted temptations are 
a compliment to us, an expression of God's belief in 
us and of his hope that we will choose to overcome 
them. . 


‘* Why comes temptation, but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? ’’ 


The triumph of conquered evil is God's, but he freely 
gives it to us. Why should we ever reject that 


triumph? 
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Making Sure of To-morrow 

No man has any right to expect to live differently 
to-morrow from the way in which he is living to-day. 
What he chooses to-day he chooses for to-morrow. 
What he overcomes to-day he is overcoming for to- 
morrow. What he yields to to-day he is still more 
likely to yield to to-morrow. Yet most of us live as 
though we did not believe this, and we try hard to 
persuade ourselves that we are safe in so living, The 
Devil encourages us mightily in this self-deception. 
If he can persuade us to sin for to-day only he is well 
content to let us pledge ourselves to ourselves that 
to-morrow we will defeat him. There may be no to- 
morrow for us in this life ; to-day is all we have, and 
te-day is our only hope for to-morrow if to-morrow 
does come. If we are unable to conquer to-day, we 
shall be still less able to do so later. The man who 
sins to-day because he expects to give it all up later 
is planning with fatal certainty to give up, later, 
everything but his sin, 
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The Battle With Contagion 


HE danger of contagion is unavoidable. If we 
stood still, the winds would bring it to us. 
We cannot live our own individual lives in this 
world, and keep it out. Indeed, as servants of Christ, 
our work among the crowding sons of men is ex- 
pressly concerned with contagion. Christ's followers 
are the world’s relief corps, its physicians, its nurses, 
its sanitary engineers, and they must plunge into the 
heart of its fever swamps, its abodes of disease. Well 
might we wish for some armor of proof, some en- 
veloping atmosphere, clad in which we could go about 
our work unharmed ; some anti-toxin by which, once 
administered, we might be forever immune! Is there 
such an armor, such an anti-toxin ? 

Many would rely upon the higher natural instincts, 
a certain innate cleanliness and nobility of soul which 
instinctively, unconsciously, repels the evil. Unfor- 
tunately we are so sadly mingled. with the dust, the 
dust polluted by our own and our fathers’ sins, that 
we cannot be sure that the baser may not in some 
unguarded moment assert itself above the higher ; and 
such is the effect of continuous association that we 
have no guarantee that the best in us may not slowly 
be assimilated to that which surrounds it, as the hot- 
test fire, unreplenished, sinks at last to the tempera- 
ture of the enwrapping air. 

Others feel that they can move unharmed amid 
these perils, girded and guarded by a resolute will, 
an inflexible determination to adhere to a prescribed 
and ordered righteousness. Without this, to be sure, 
the man is a city broken down and without walls. 
But the enemies are subtle, and the garrison is divided, 
and sometimes somnolescent, and memory is feeble, 
and will is weak, and purpose flags. 

Some desperately propose inoculation as the secret of 
immunity. Have the disease ‘once, or some cognate 
form, like cowpox for smallpox, and get well over it. 
Once feel the awfulness of sin, or-its emptiness, by 








bitter experience, be rescued from it, and it henceforth 
means nothing to you,—you are sterile toit. The best 
workers amid the slums are the slum’s converted deni- 
zens ; they arein least danger of contagion. But that 
is neither good theory nor good fact. Any disease 
‘*takes it out of a man,’’ but it takes away more than 
the elements which nourish it ; it takes away some of 
those that nourish him. * It leaves the soul weaker, 
and it leaves lingering germs in unsuspected places. 
It does not make immune; it makes susceptible 
There is no help here. 

Still others, rushing to the opposite extreme, would 
hedge the life away from contact, or hedge it about 
with a network of rules and restrictions, reinforcing 
the fallible will with buttresses of promise and honor 
and pledge and rule. Yet was there ever a system of 
rules air tight, or a gate thrice barred which could not 
be unlocked by the man in charge? 

Much more promising are those methods which 
may be called spiritual, There is the rule of prayer, 
which continuously surrounds the soul with the at- 
mosphere of the divine protection, and calls down 
the heavenly legions at the moment of need. There 
is the rule of faith, wherein the soul confidently trusts 
that it will be protected. He who fears not, often 
moves amid the pestilence as if the banner of guard- 
ianship were over him. Yet the wings of prayer 
sometimes falter, and faith may be presumption, 
leading us where angels fear to tread, or omitting 
the precautions with which flesh and blood cannot 
dispense. ; 

Getting absorbed in some right interest is, almost 
more than these, a mighty secret of vigorous health, — 
‘« the expulsive power of a new affection.’’ The Salva- 
tion Army ‘ lassie’’ moves amid the contagion of the 
slums, in and out of its most dangerous places, which 
fairly reek with corruption, and she touches its most 
awful sores in a way which for one engaged there in 
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another manner and for other motives would mean 
inevitable infection ; but she bears a charmed life, 
A thousand fall at her side and ten thousand at her 
right hand, but it does not come nigh her. A mind 
so full of one thought is safe from others ; and when 
that thought is wholly outgo, when the currents ef life 
are all strongly outward, it must be a vigorous germ of 
evil, indeed, that <an stem them and find its way up 
into the fountain. When, in addition, they are 
thoughts of purity and love, evil can find no cohesion 
with them. Like that white flower at the coal-pit’s 
mouth, their own secretions wash away the dust that 
settles and will not let it stay. But immunity like 
this in its perfection may be for angels ; it is not for 
men here on earth. Perfect love casteth out fear and 
resisteth contagion, but love is not yet made perfect, 
and at the point where she fails, fear finds an entrance 
and disease lodges a germ. 

What, then, 1s the availing secret? It is one 
which fortifies our natural instincts, or sanctifies them, 
reinforces and utilizes the will, uses rules, works 
through purpose, prayer, faith, and love, deepens the 
outward flow of life’s currents, and gives them all 
their strength. That secret is the presence within the 
soul of an outgoing life, intrinsically stronger than 
the evil life w‘#ch touches it, immune by reason of 
its own sin-destroying power, its burning holiness. 
It is the indwelling life of God. It is ‘+ Christ in 
you,"’ There are springs in the ocean that not all its 
salt water can pollute, because they send up their waters 
with a force that the ocean cannot overcome, and they 
have that force because high in the mountains is a 
great sheet of water, fed from the inexhaustible reser- 
voirs of the air, which is ever pressing down and in 
and up and out. They head in heaven, and the earth 
or the sea cannot prevail against them. This is 
Zechariah's vision of the lamps and the olive-trees. 
It is Bunyan's vision of the fire that was not quenched, 
though the adversary continually threw water on it ; 
for there was one behind the wall forever replenishing 
it with oil. 

This indwelling life of God is the secret of im- 
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munity. There is no other. For all other life there 
is somewhere some contagion which is too powerful 


to be repelled or resisted, but ‘‘the prince of the . 


world cometh : and he hath nothing in me."’ ‘* Apart 
from me ye can do nothing.’’ This life every child of 
God ses and may confidently rely upon. It is his 
only reliance. It is his complete reliance. But it is 
effective for immunity only when it is trusted with the 
obedience and the receptiveness, as well as the confi- 
dence, of faith. What we are prone to forget is the 
part our own action must play. We cannot originate 
it, for it is the originating power. We cannot even 
of ourselves maintain it, for ‘ it is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to work, for his good pleasure.’’ 
But what our action does is to furnish it the opportu- 
nity of effective operation at the outposts of contagion. 
The only avenue through which this ocean of force 
can flow is the emotion or will or act of the man. 
Will, effort, purpose, love, prayer, faith, are its chan- 
nels. If these be choked, little or much, by just so 
much the supply received is scanty, the pressure 
feeble, and contagion-forces its way in. When these 
are wide open, the gates of hell cannot prevail. We 
are more than conquerors. Christ becomes in us not 
only the hope but the realization of glory. 

This is supremely the teaching of his own human 
life among us. How serene he moved amid the 
thronging diseases and contagions of the world! He 
touched the leper and was undefiled; the harlot 
wiped his feet with her hair and he was unpolluted. 
The meanness, the jealousy, the corruptions, the weak- 
ness, of all he met, brushed against him, pressed 
in upon him, bore down with awful weight, and 
caused no ulcer, nor even left a mark. It was the 
indwelling life of God! But maintained with what 
scrupulous obedience, with what resolute resistance 
of evil, with what unceasing love, with what unslum- 
bering diligence, with what strenuous prayer! This 
is the formula of immunity: ‘‘I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may be perfected into one.’’ ‘I 
can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.’’ 
‘¢ Keep: yourselves in the love of God.’’ 
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How to Distinguish Between 
Truth and the Lie 


It is always a pleasant thing to find that people 
are ready to take higher ground than was expected ci 
them,—and usually people ave ready to take high 
ground if they are given half a chance to do so. 
When it was asserted editorially in these columns a 
few weeks dpo that the recovering of a kidnaped 
child by the deliberate, concerted lying of a city’s 
newspapers and police force was an unworthy, de- 
moralizing business, the Editor hardly expected that 
The Sunday School Times would receive general sup- 
port in that view. Yet letters have come from many 
quarters in unqualified approval, while the total num- 
ber of adverse criticisms received is just three. Such 
words as the following, for example, bring fresh 
courage and gratitude for their expressing. A Ten- 
nessee friend writes : 


DEAR HELPER : 
It took true courage to write the leading edi- 
torial in the Times of June our view is scriptural, and I 
thank you for this defense of the truth. 
Gratefully, —— —— 


A Methodist pastor in Georgia writes : 


I read with great care and interest the editorial, *‘ The Lie, 
or the Life?" I thank you for it. Of course your position 
is right, and every right-thinking man will say ‘‘Amen!"’ 


A Chicago author of wide reputation adds this word 
of hearty approval : 

Brave words, those of yours about ‘‘ The Life, or the Lie?"’ 
The Times has always stood out staunch for truth-telling. 

A Texas reader singles out a crucial part of the 
problem when he writes : 


The pa that shows so clearly that to tell a lie to escape 
from any difficulty is to abandon God as powerless to help us, 
and to appeal to the Devil to aid us, is overwhelming. 


A Pennsylvania pastor suggests a fatal weakness in 
the appeal to the lie that is well worth pondering, yet 
that is overlooked entirely as a practical factor by the 
mistaken advocates of the ‘‘ lie of necessity.’’ 


This thought occurs to me, in contradiction of all seeming 
justification thereof. ‘The lie scheme appears to have worked 
this time ; but whatever success it achi: ved must have been 
because of a foundation of confidence in the supposed previous 
truthfulness of our newspapers. How many tricks of this kind 


would it take to make the next one impossible? Perhaps it 
could not now be worked a single other time. ‘This lie has 
cost too much—faith in the press by the people, and even by 
criminals, shaken—shattered by a single lie. 

One of the criticisms of the Times’ editorial posi- 
tion comes from a Kansas reader, who writes in cor- 
dial approval of the paper in general, but who takes 
exception in this instance, as follows : 

I believe one may deceive in love when it would be cruelty 
or hatred to make known the truth ; for instance, the doctor 
often deceives his patient as to his condition, etc. I also be- 
lieve that a criminal may forfeit his right to know the truth, as 
well as his right to the blessings of liberty and fellowship. 
John Joseph Kean [the kidnapper] had forfeited this right, 
and while unrepentant could not be treated in a truthful man- 
ner. AlsolI think we have examples in the Bible when God 
deceived the enemies of Israel ; namely, 2 Kings 7:6, 7; 
Judges 7 : 9-22. 

Because a criminal has done wrong is not a good 
reason why others should do wrong in dealing with 
him. Two criminals are not an improvement upon 
one criminal. If we believed that every time we did 
wrong in God's sight God might therefore lie to us, 
this life would be on a very unstable basis. 

Yet it is true that the abductor had forfeited his 
right to. know the truth, and that it was perfectly 
proper to conceal the truth from him provided no 
lie was told in so doing. Soa physician may often 
be in duty bound to conceal the truth or part of 
the truth from his patient ; and God often conceals, 
and instructs his chiluren to conceal, truth from 
those who have no right to know the truth. But 
such concealment must never be effected by telling an 
untruth, though it may often rightly be effected by 
making a statement or performing an act which the 
concealer of truth knows will be misunderstood by 
the hearer who has no right to the whole truth, and 
who thereby deceives himself. This line between the 
lie and the concealment of truth is a fine line ; it is, 
as Dr. Trumbull once said, like a geometrical line, 
having neither breadth nor thickness, but only length, 
—‘‘yet,”"’ he added, ‘‘it is long enough to reach 
from the top of heaven to the bottom of hell.’’ 

Instances of such concealment of truth by God 
directly, or by. those acting under God's instructions, 
are cited in the Kansas reader's letter, where, in 2 
Kings 7 : 6, 7, God concealed from the Syrians the 
facts as to the force of Samaria by making a noise 
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whereby the Syrians deceived themselves, jumping to 
the conclusion that their enemy's force was much 
greater than it really was ; and in Judges 7 : 9-22, 
when Gideon's three hundred so conducted their at- 
tack that the smallness of their number was effectually 
concealed. So, in 1 Samuel 16:1, 2, when God in- 
structed Samuel to tell inquisitive questioners who 
had no right to the whole truth that he was ‘‘ come to 
sacrifice to Jehovah,’’ God knew, and Samuel knew, 
that such persons would be self-deceived into suppos- 
ing that that was Samuel's entire mission. No lie 
was told, yet the truth was concealed. 

Others have questioned about this same phase of 
the problem, as. when a North Dakota reader writes : 

In the battle of the Wilderness General Grant made a feint 
on the Confederates’ left, and then concentrated his army on 
the right, and thus by deceiving the enemy he won a victory. 
Was he justified ? 

A tramp came to a farm-house and menaced the woman, 
who was alone. To deceive him, she called to her husband 
as though he had been in an adjoining room. The tramp ran 
away, and thus the woman was saved. Did the woman sin by 
calling to her husband ? 

If there was no untruth uttered in either of these 
cases, and if the primary purpose was the concealing 
of the truth from those who had no right to know the 
truth (in the one instance, concealing from the enemy 
where Grant's main attack was going to be made ; in 
the other, concealing from the tramp the fact that the 
woman was alone), then it is evident on which side of 
the line these cases come ; they are both acts of jus- 
tifiable concealment. 

In view of the same general principles must another 
instance be considered, which has been the subject of 
inquiry by several readers. A Pennsylvania inquirer 
notes it in the following letter : 

Permit me to commend your courage in writing the editorial 
“ The Lie, “or the Life ?’’ in your issue of June I believe 

our conclusions to be absolutely right. Does the illustration 
Raoded ‘* Helping a Very Near Relative ’’ on page 388 of the 
same issue ring true ? 

The illustration referred to told of a loving-hearted 
guest at an inn who, seeing a haggard, invalided 
traveler about to be turned away by the landlord who. 
did not want such an unattractive tenant, said to the 
landlord, ‘‘ This is a very near relative of mine,’’ and 
insisted on sharing his room with him. The generous 
friend afterward explained to the sick man what he 
had meant, by saying, ‘‘ Jesus teaches-me who are my 
neighbors and my brothers,’’ The righteousness of 
this instance must be tested by two questions: had 
the landlord forfeited his right to know the whole 
truth by unfair discrimination against one who had 
the right to claim entertainment? and, were the 
spoken words true as their speaker meant them? 
Upon one’s answer to these two questions will rest 
one’s decision as to the right or wrong of this particu- 
lar case. The principles underlying this and every 
other instance may be crystal clear to those who are 
in earnest to know the will of the God of all truth. 
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Getting at Truth Through 
Impossible Statements 


Truth can usually be more effectively suggested 
than stated. A statement which carries with it an 
evident self-contradiction will sometimes force one to 
recognize a truth which would be overlooked but for 
this indirect method. A Kentucky reader misses this 
fact when he inquires about certain editorial state- 
ments that he has noted in these columns : 

I am unable to recall or to find the scriptural precept or 
principle for your words: ‘‘ For the great consideration, which 
gets altogether too little of our attention, is not whether we 
shall go to heaven, but whether we should find heaven endur- 
able.’’ Can one gain heaven, and then find it unendurable ? 
Again you say, ‘‘ Oh, this hypnotism of the future which has 
made us lose already one heaven after another.’’ I do not 
see how we can lose heaven without first gaining it, or gain it 
and then lose it. I am not thinking about an objective 
heaven away off in the skies, but the same one I presume you 
are writing about. 

Of course one who would find heaven unendurable 
will not be forced to'go there. Which is only another 
way of saying that one who has not learned to find 
his greatest joy in living according to the principles 
of the kingdom of heaven in this world could not 
endure heaven if he shou/d be invited there,—which 
he will not. When the losing of 4‘ one heaven after 
another ’’ was deplored, that simply meant the losing 
of something that one never had, which is a familiar 
experience with every one. A man who is given the 
opportunity to make a good investment and who de- 
clines, loses the profits of the investment,—yet he 
never had them. So we have the awful privilege of 
losing that which we have not yet attained, yet which 
God would have us attain now and here and eternally. 
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An American Boy’s Interview with Gladstone 





WAS but sixteen years old when, in 1897, I jour- 
neyed alone to England. For several months I 
had tried in vain to secure a position upon one 

of the daily papers in Chicago or New York, and at 
last had reached the conclusion that in order to write, 
it is first necessary to have something to write about. 
It occurred to me that if I could travel through Europe 
I would probably get enough experience to earn a 
living by my pen, and it was with the idea of getting 
journalistic material that I undertook the trip. 

From the very beginning, one of my chief ambi- 
tions was to obtain an interview with Mr. Gladstone. 
I had been deeply impressed with what 1 had read 
of him in the cables from London, and there was no 
doubt in my mind but that he was the very greatest 
man in the world. What most influenced me was 
what I read of his surpassing courage. In the autumn 
of 1896 he delivered his last public address at Liver- 
pool. It was a powerful argument in favor of British 
intervention to rescue the oppressed Christians in the 
East, and in the spring of 1897 he followed this up 
by a pamphlet in behalf of the freedom of Crete. It 
is not to be wondered at that he became a hero to 
me, for all the civilized world paid tribute to this fear- 
less statesman who was not afraid to uplift the fallen. 

Having read so much that was good of Mr. Glad- 
stone, I determined that one of the incidents of my 
trip should be a visit to Hawarden. Shortly after my 
arrival in London I addressed a note to the great man, 
stating my desire for an interview, and asking him to 
name a time when it would be convenient to have me 
call. In my youthful self-confidence I supposed that 
all I would have to do would be to send the letter, 
and that I would receive a favorable reply forthwith. 
It was several days before an answer came, and I was 
surprised at its contents. It stated that owing to ill- 
health Mr. Gladstone was unable to receive strangers, 
and it would be useless for me to visit the castle. It 
was signed by ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Secretary,’’ and I 
imnmediately addressed a second letter to that person, 
explaining that I had already promised an interview 
with Mr. Gladstone to an American editor, and that I 
felt I must exhaust every means to obtain it. Appar- 
ently this communication made no impression on the 
‘«Secretary,’’ for I had no other reply. 


What Hope, After the Bishop Had Been Refused? 


In another week I noticed advertisements of an ex- 
cursion to Chester, which is near Hawarden ‘Village, 
and I determined to visit the place and see what I 
could accomplish when on the ground. It required 
four days of effort for me to finally gain admittance to 
the castle, and they were four days of continuous 
effort. I called first to see the Rev. Stephen Glad- 
stone, who was rector of the village church, and ex- 
plained to him the object of my visit. He was greatly 
interested in hearing about my traveling experiences, 
and said he would be very glad to take me to the 
castle if he thought he could arrange for me to see his 
father. ‘‘ But you practically stand no chance of get- 
ting in,’’ he said. ‘‘Just the otner day I took the 
Bishop of Minnesota to see my father, and he was 
refused an audience. I’m afraid he wouldn’t see a 
boy, when he refused to see a bishop.’’ I had to 
admit that the prospects were -discouraging. The 
rector, however, suggested that I see his sister, who 
was at the castle, but she, too, refused to do anything 
for me. She had answered the letter which I had 
sent from London, and she evidently considered it 
wrong of me to persevere after a reply of that sort. 

I had become almost discouraged when it was told 
me by a villager that, when all other means failed, 
Mrs. Gladstone was often able to arrange audiences 
with her husband. So I went again to the castle, and 
asked for Mrs, Gladstone. When I was ushered into 
her presence I explained the circumstances of my trip 
to Europe, and showed her a copy of a New York 
evening paper in which was a narrative of my ex- 
periences, and a drawing of me seated in the castle, 
interviewing Mr. Gladstone. She was greatly amused 
with the account, and said she thought that if Mr. 
Gladstone would see me ‘‘it will at least be a change 
for him.’’ Evidently she pleaded my cause to some 
effect, for in a short time the word came that I was to 
go into the library. 

Mr. Gladstone was seated at the far end of the room 
im a great armchair. I was struck by his apparent 
feebleness. I had not thought of his being nearly 
eighty-eight years old. His face was one never to be 
forgotten. I had previously been disappointed with 
the appearance of some famous men I had seen, but 


By Harry Steele Morrison 





Mr. Gladstone looked just as great as I knew him to 
be. He extended his hand as I approached him, 
and asked me to bring my chair close to his, as he 
was rather deaf, and couldn't hear me if I sat far away. 
There were many surprises in store for me during 
the interview, and they began as soon as he started 
to question me about my experiences. He was cer- 
tainly a different old man from any I had met before. 
No trace of the moroseness of old age appeared in his 
manner or his conversation. The stately simplicity 
of which I had read was more beautiful than I can 
describe. He appeared to be enjoying the quiet 
evening of a long and sultry day. His intellectual 
powers were unimpaired, his thirst for knowledge 
undiminished. But a placid stillness had fallen upon 
him and his household, and in seeing the tide of his 
life begin slowly to ebb one thought of the lines of 
his great contemporary and friend, Lord Tennyson : 


‘** Such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home,’’ 


I soon felt at ease in his presence, and could easily 
understand one source of Mr. Gladstone's influence. 
Adding to his grace of manner a memory of extraor- 
dinary strength and quickness, and an. amazing 
vivacity and variety of mental force, any one can see 
why he was fascinating in society. - It is said that he 
enjoyed the pleasures of conversation to the last, 
talking as earnestly and joyously at eighty-eight as he 
had done at twenty, on every topic that came up, and 
exerting himself with equal zest, whether his inter- 
locutor was an archbishop or a boy from across the 
ocean. . 

Then I discovered that Mr. Gladstone intended to 
do the interviewing. He started in by inquiring 
about my life at home, and I was surprised when one 
of the first questions I had to answer was whether I 
was a member of a church. I was glad, indeed, to be 
able to say that I was, for I kuew such a statement 
was bound to influence him in my favor. He said he 
was glad to know I was a Christian. ‘‘ You have 
started right,’’ he said, ‘‘ and if you go wrong now, it 
will be because you haven't lived up to your profes- 
sion. Few boys of your age think it worth their while 
to become church-members. Their minds are too 
busy with other thoughts, and perhaps they realize 
their mistake when it is too late.’’ 


How Mr. Gladstone Did the Interviewing 


Mr. Gladstone asked me the name of the church of 
which I was a member, and when I told him it was a 
Presbyterian church, his face lighted up at once. 
‘*Why,”’ he said, ‘*I am well acquainted with your 
church, and I have many Presbyterian friends.’’ He 
asked me some questions about church work as it is 
carried on in America, and I happened to mention 
that I had served as president of the Junior Society 
of Christian Endeavor in the church at home. The 
great man was interested at once, and wanted to know 
what we did in the Junior Christian Endeavor. I 
explained some of our methods of working, and he 
seemed to enjoy particularly my account of how we 
had given our members nickels in the spring of the 
year, and made them grow until Thanksgiving time, 
when we brought in the increase for the missionary 
fund. I described how I had invested my five cents 
in radish seed, and had sold radishes to earn money, 
and how one of the girls in the society had bought 
some popcorn and sold popcorn balls. It was a sur- 
prise to me that so great a man should be interested 
in hearing these details of a small work in a far-off 
land. I didn’t know then, as 1 know now, that the 
greatest men in the world are Christian men, and 
that to them no good deed is too small to be ap- 
preciated. 

But Mr. Gladstone did more than ask me questions. 
He told me some interesting things about his own 
early life, and especially about the value of religious 
training to a young man. He said he would always 
be glad he went to college at the time he did, and 
when I heard that, I. supposed I was to have some 
advice concerning the advantages of a college educa- 
tion, but Mr. Gladstone's intention was very different. 
He said that at college his religious life was strength- 
ened- and’ deepened; and ‘that he-learned truths which 
had affected his whole life. He said also that he 


learned to consider things in their proper proportions, 
and he made one statement which will remain with 
me always. ‘‘ Remember,'’ he said, ‘‘ that fame 
and notoriety are not the things which count at the 
last. I would be very unhappy if I felt that in being 
a statesman I had sacrificed any of the principles | 
embraced with the Christian faith.’’ 

It is not so much the phrases which Mr. Gladstone 
used as the general effect of his conversation, which 
dwells in my memory now. I remember his simplicity, 
his spontaneity, his geniality, and his beautiful voice. 
But, more than all, 1 remember the impression I re- 
ceived of his deep religious feeling. I forgot the fact 
that I was seated beside the greatest English states- 
man, in the knowledge that here was a great Christian. 
It has been said that Mr. Gladstone lived two lives, — 
the life of the statesman and the life of the student, 
and passed swiftly from the one to the other, dismiss- 
ing, when he sat down to his books, all the cares of 
politics. But he led a third life also, the secret life 
of the soul. His nearest friends have said that of all 
things, religion had the strongest hold upon his 
thoughts and feelings. He told me that nothing but 
his father’s opposition prevented him from entering 
the ministry when he left college. No Christian will 
regret that he was prevented from taking this step, 
for he has rendered a far greater service to humanity 
as a Christian scholar and statesman. 

Mr. Gladstone had faith not only in his creed, but 
in God as a God of truth, and in the power of research 
to elicit truth. Whenever I read that some scientist 
has discovered something which contradicts Bible 
history, I remember that Mr. Gladstone was a great 
scholar, that he investigated every archeological and 
scientific claim, and that his faith was not disturbed. 
Whenever I hear any one doubt the blessings of 
prayer, I remember that Mr. Gladstone believed in 
the efficacy of prayer, and that he sought through 
prayer for strength and for direction in the affairs of 
state of the greatest empire in the world. And this 
knowledge is a bulwark of strength to me, as it should 
be to every young Christian. If this great man found 
it so necessary to live near to God, how much more 
do common mortals need his blessed influence in 
their lives ! 

Nothing affected Mr. Gladstone’s devotion to the 
church in which he had been brought up, It is re- 
lated that after an attack of influenza, which had left 
him very weak, in the spring of 1891, he endangered 
his life by attending a meeting on behalf of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund, for which he had spoken 
fifty years before. At the time of my visit to Hawarden 
he was far from well, yet he left the castle every morn- 
ing, and walked through the park to attend service in 
the parish church. For years it had been his custom 
to read in this church on Sunday the lesson for the 
day, but in 1897 he was too feeble to make the exer- 
tion. I noticed, however, that when the prayers 
were said he knelt upon the floor, although many 
younger members of the corgregation thought it not 
worth while to do so. 


His Way of Deciding Questions 


Religious belief was the mainspring of this great 
man’s life, a guiding light in perplexities, a source of 
strength in adverse fortune, a consolation in sorrow, 
a beacon of hope beyond the failures and disappoint- 
ments of this present world. His friends say that he 
was always referring current questions to, and trying 
his own conduct by, a religious standard. One char- 
acteristic of the true Christian he certainly had, and | 
was impressed with it even in the short time I spent 
in his presence. Mr. Gladstone was a humble man. 
He had a sufficient regard for his own dignity, and 
was deeply sensitive to any imputation upon his 
honor, but he was deeply conscious of his imperfec- 
tions in the eye of God, realizing the weakness and 
sinfulness of human nature with a medieval intensity. 
The language of self-depreciation which he was wont 
to use expressed his sense of the contrast between the 
religious ideal he set up and his own attainment. 

I left the presence of Mr. Gladstone feeling that I 
had been upon the mountain top. I well knew 
that this interview meant a change in my ideas of 
Christianity. The life of which i had been granted a 
glimpse was a different sort from any Christian life I 
had known before, and the church of Christ took on a 
new magnitude and dignity in my eyes. I deter- 


‘mined that I must make a braver effort to learn more 
of the blessings which had meant so much to this 
great man, and the more Ihave learned of his life 
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and character the more earnest is my desire to enjoy 
the same faith in God, 

Mr. Gladstone had a dignity of character which we 
are wont to associate with the prophets of old and with 
the disciples of Christ. Reviewing his whole career, 
and summing up the concurrent impressions and 
recollections of those who knew him best. this dig- 
nity is the feature which dwells most in the mind, as 
the outline of some majestic Alp thrills one from afar 
when all the lesser beauties of glen and wood, of crag 
and glacier, have faded in the distance. His life will 
remain a model for young Christians to imitate, and I 
telt, when I left his presence, that if I accomplished 
nothing else while in Europe, it was worth a journey 
across the ocean as pantry boy, and worth all the un- 
pleasant experiences 1 had, just to come into contact 
for a moment with this nobleman of God, 

New York Cirv, 


a 
“Behind the Clouds” 


By Eleanor Root 


HEN we are bowed down with grief and care, 
when it seems as if there were ‘‘no use try- 
ing,’ when everything is black, we may well 

think of the words of an old colored. mammy, who, 
after listening to a speech of Frederick A. Douglas, 
in which he pictured in disheartening terms the out- 
look for the negro, rose and said solemnly, ‘‘ Freder- 
ick, is God dead ?"' 

If you and I, at times, act as if we thought He 
were, then by just so much are we marring the fair 
page of our Christian strivings. Look up, ‘‘ Behind 
the clouds is the sun still shining.’* How can it be 
otherwise when God reigns and is in his heavens ! 

Boston. 





Mother Robin’s Feather Bed 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


OTHER ROBIN began her nest on May day. 
Instead of* building in the orchard as her 
mother and her grandmother advised, she chose 

a forked branch in the apple-tree close by the house 
where Miss Jennie lived. Father Robin must have 
been pleased with the choice, because when Mother 
Robin flew to the tree with a twig in her bill, he sang 
the gayest song possible. 

Miss Jennie heard him and straightway called her 
little brother and sisters. In less than a minute they 
saw what Mother Robin was doing. 

**Oh,"’ cried lice John, clasping his hands and 
dancing about like a merry-go-round, ‘*Oh, Oh, Oh, 
we're going to have a robin’s nest in the yard !’’ 

‘« Let’s give her strings and 1ibbons to build with,” 
added Louise, who had been learning about birds and 
their ways in school, 

‘¢ Here's my kite string now, right off this minute,"’ 
offered little John, ‘‘it's getting so wored out and 
tangled it won't even wind up !”’ 

‘« And when the baby birds are all hatched and are 
big enough to fly,"" Mildred put in, ‘‘ we'll shut the 
cats in the coracrib or somewhere for three or four 
days, so the little things will be safe when they learn 
to use their wings.’ 

No one supposes that Mother Robin understood a 
word of the children’s talk, but she certainly knew 
that the strings and ribbons which from that hour ap- 
peared to grow upon the fence were meant for her. 
It was also delightful to find a shallow pan of fresh 
water beneath the apple-tree several times a day. 

At first she and Father Robin were afraid to help 
themselves to all they wished, but quickly learning 
that the children were their friends, they used to fly 
down together and have a drink. 

The children wondered why Father Robin didn’t 
help build the nest until Miss Jennie explained that 
he was obliged to keep watch while Mother Robin 
worked. It was his duty to protect her, and he sang 
one song after another se she wouldn't lose courage. 

At last the nest was finished, and Mother Robin be- 
gan looking around for furniture. What she particu- 
larly wanted was a feather bed. She made seme down 
pillows on Monday when the family washing was on 
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the line. John saw her perched beside a clothes-pin 


pulling bits of ravelings from the baby’s dresses and 
the table linen. His mother wouldn't allow that, and 
shook her apron at the bird, saying ‘‘ shoo, shoo {"’ 
just as if Mother Robin was a hen. 

The children couldn't understand why the pretty 
one didn’ t settle down and stay at home. 

** Her house is all plastered,’* declared John. 

** Of course it is,"” agreed Mildred. ‘* We saw her 
carry loads of mud to do it with, didn't we ?*’ 

«Then what is she looking for?'’’ asked Louise. 

‘*Feather bed, feather bed,’’ was the reply, as 
Mother Robin flew here and there for feathers. 

** What is she after ?’’ said Mildred to Miss Jennie. 

The big sister shook her head and went upstairs to 
the garret. In house cleaning time grown folks seldom 


“stop long to watch birds. Miss Jennie was after a bag 


of feathers for a new pillow to fit the gingham cover 
Louise made in the winter. She found it quickly, but 


as she took it from the nail upon which it hung a 
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mouse jumped out and almost landed upon Miss 

Jennie’s nose! The children heard her scream. 
‘*What is the matter! Are you hurt?*’ asked 

Mildred, dashing into the hall.-- “: , 
‘*No,"’ was the answer as Miss Jennie ran quickly 


-down the stairs holding the bag at arm’s length. 


‘« There was a mouse in the feathers. We'll have to 
air them !°’ _ 

Just then another mouse jumped from the bag. At 
that the children joined with Miss Jennie in shrieks 
and screams that brought the household. 

By that time Miss Jennie had thrown the bag 
through an open window near the landing and feathers 
were flying over the yard. 

Mother Robin straightway took home her feather 
bed. She didn’t care if the whole family did laugh, 
although it would have seemed more polite if they 
had listened when Father Robin sang, ‘* We thank you, 
thank you! Most joyfully we thank you !"’ 

ALpBion,-MIcH. 
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At Jericho: A Story Founded on Fact 


By “Fagan” 


**¢ T YDIA, I was disappointed. The place looked 
so poor, and everywhere were marks of the 
robber hordes who sweep down upon the 

place, bringing such terror and destruction. The 

ancient grandeur of the place has departed, and the 
beautiful legends the old people tell of the former 

Jericho sound incredible."’ ’ 

‘« You saw our little cousins, and Aunt Eunice and 
Uncle John?" inquired Lydia. 

** Yes, we saw them, but they had been passing 
through very trying circumstances."’ 

‘«Surely nothing has happened to them !°’ 

** Well,’’. explained Elizabeth, ‘‘a great calamity 
had befallen them. You remember Uncle John's 
writing of his having to sell first one piece of land, 
and then another, in order to satisfy the chief of the 
publicans who lives there ?°’ 

‘« Yes ; father said the man was very wealthy, but 
he continued to extort heavy taxes from the people. 
He is a very wicked man."’ 

‘* Yes, he was,’’ answered Elizabeth, ‘‘and he 
finally took everything Uncle John had, even 
their home. When we went to Jericho they were 
living with Uncle John’s brother. Everybody de- 
spised the wicked Zacchzus, but he did not seem to 
care so long as-he kept getting more money.”’ 

‘Did you see him, Elizabeth ?”’ 

** Yes ; one day father pointed him out to me, He 
was very small, and had a pleasant face, but the hard, 
selfish lines marred it. I despised the sight of him.’’ 

‘*I do not see how he could enjoy his money when 
he knew people were suffering for it,’’ said Lydia. 

**I_ do not know. But one day, Lydia, a strange 
thing happened. We had been there aweek. I can 
never forget that day,—it was the most wonderful day 
of my life. 

‘*Father and I were in our room attheinn. It 
was very warm, and the sun’s rays, reflected on the 
bare rocks beyond the city, intensified the heat. 
Everybody was indoors ; the streets were deserted. 

** Presently we heard a shout of many voices. I 
ran to father, and threw my arms around his neck, 
for I had heard so much of the robbers that I imme- 
diately thought of them. Father did, too, for he held 
me so close I could scarcely breathe ; but I felt safe. 

‘Away up the road, coming straight for the en- 
trance of the city, was a great multitude of people, all 
on foot. Nearer and nearer they came. There 
seemed to be one man robed in white whom all the 
people gathered around. They crowded him so he 
could hardly move. The people kept pushing us 
about, too, as we all stood in the street, and an old 
man close behind us murmured with solemn rever- 
ence, ‘It is the Messias.’ 

‘«The multitude surged towards us, and some of the 
Jericho people recognized friends and relatives from 
other parts of the country. ‘There is my brother 


from Galilee,’ exclaimed a young woman near by. - 


‘Why, there is Cousin John from Cana," said a 
young man eagerly. ‘Oh, my son!’ cried an old 
woman. While the people were exclaiming and 
crowding closer to the white-robed man, the old man 
behind us said aloud, ‘ Yes, it is Jesus.’ .. The people 
took up the words, and they spread rapidly among 
the throng."’ 

*« Was it really Jesus the Nazarene?’’ questioned 
Lydia. 


** Yes,’’ answered Elizabeth, ‘‘and the words even 
reached the publican, Zacchzeus, and he pressed his 
way to the old man, and asked, ‘Is it Jesus?’ +‘ Yes,' 
said the old man slowly, ‘ but he wants nothing to 
do with such as you.’ Zacchzus did not hear the 
bitter words ; as soon as his questicn was answered, 
he pushed his way out of the crowd. ‘It is best for 
such as he to flee from the holy Jesus,’ said the old 
man.,"' 

‘« What did he look like, Elizabeth? I have heard 
much of him.’’ 

Elizabeth looked away to the dim outline of the 
distant mountains, and Lydia saw the tears fill her 


.eyes as she answered, ‘‘I can't describe him, Lydia. 


He was so humble and strong and noble ; no human 
being could ever make you see what he was like. He 
looked at me once, and smiled. His face was so 
gentle, and his eyes so tender and loving. I wanted 
to go to him. I would have followed him anywhere; 
all the children wanted to go to him. 

‘* His look was not like that of any other person. 
He did not give you just a passing glance, but his 
eyes rested on your face an instant in such a beautiful 
way, you felt that he had left a part of his presence 
with you, and that you would always be kind and lov- 
ing. I believe he looked at every one in that vast multi- 
tude. The people were silent. The faces of the men 
were more gentle, and many women were weeping. 

‘* As he passed us, father turned and followed with 
the rest. Jesus had. not gone far when he stopped and 
beckoned to some one above us. We all looked up, 
and there in a tree by. the road sat Zaccheus. Be- 
cause he ‘as so small he was afraid he would not be 
able to see Jesus, so he had run on before and climbed 
this tree. And Jesus told him to hasten down, for he 
was going to abide with him that day. Zacchzus 
hurried down and received him with great joy. 

‘* But the people were disappointed, and began to 


speak to each other : ‘ This is not the Christ.’ ‘ This 
is the friend of publicans and sinners.’ ‘He is the 
oppressor’s friend, he cares not for the poor.’ ‘He 


is not the Messias, he passes the door of the Levites 
to abide with a publican.’ It made me very angry to 
hear them talk so against him, but I did feel sorry to 
see him associate with the wicked Zacchzus, 

‘«Some followed Jesus to the house, epenly pro- 
testing, and they heard Zacchzus tell him that he 
would give half of his goods to the poor, and if he 
had wronged any man he would repay him fourfold. 
Of course the people only scorned him the more for 
trying to deceive Jesus with promises of good deeds. 

‘« But he did all he promised. He gave back to 
Uncle John all his property, and fourfold additional. 
They are so happy. All whom he had oppressed 
received the same treatment. The people now know 
he is sincere, and the once hated Zacchzus is loved 
and respected,—but as far as wealth is concerned he 
has no more than the rest.’’ 

‘«How mach he must love Jesus!’’ exclaimed 
Lydia wistfully. 

‘* You would love him too, Lydia, if you could only 
see him.’’ 


««] think I do now,’’ she murmured. 


Elizabeth looked into the sweet hazel eyes with 
loving sympathy, then they both silently turned their 
faces toward the far-off city where so soon the Christ 
was to suffer for the sins of the world. 
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A Home Department Social 


Our Home Department Visitors recently planned a social 
which was quite successful. One of our friends wrote the 
invitations on the typewriter; they were then given to the 
Visitors, who signed and addressed those for their own 
classes. These were returned to the Home Department 
superintendent who placed them in the hands of the 
messenger boys for distribution. For members living at a 
distance the invitations were mailed. 

The social was held in the lecture room of the church 
and the Visitors acted as a reception committee, with a 
number of our messengers as aids. Each member was 
greeted at the door, presented with a white carnation, and 
then escorted to the cloak-room by one of the boys. There 
was a short program, consisting of music, a talk from the 

astor, greetings from the main school by one of the super- 
intendents, and some very enjoyable readings from Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, given by one of our bright teachers. 
Refreshments were served by the Visitors. The evening 
was enjoyable, and helped us to get acquainted with some 
people we do not often meet at the church services.—Anna 
7. Law, North Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, 
Allegheny, Pa. 


Lessons for a Visitor from an Eagle 


A boy was one time greatly interested in watching an 
eagle’s nest overhanging a high, craggy precipice. One day, 
climbing to the top of the precipice and peeping over, he 
saw.the mother bird deliberately push one of the little ones 
off the edge of the nest. The poor little thing went turn- 
ing and tumbling over and over down from the dizzy height 
with no self-control whatever. It seemed cruel, but the 
mother bird was near, and directly he saw her dart under 
the. falling one, catching it on her back. Allowing it to 
rest there for a moment, she glided out from under it, 
letting the little one again try its strength, for she was 
teaching it to fly. Again the little bird fluttered and fell, 
and again the mother bird soared underneath, letting it 
rest before she dropped from under it once more. . Thus 
she did several times,.each time the young one gaining a 


_ little more confidence, until at last, spreading its fresh 


young wings, it too soared away up, far out of sight, with 
all the confidence and assurance of the mother bird. 

This is the case with many Home Department workers. 
They start out timid and faltering, uncertain just what to 
do. or say. They again and again become discouraged, 
and are often on the verge of giving it ali up, when the 
dear heavenly Father just puts his loving arms undéfneath 
as though to rest them for a moment, and, through some 
kind friend, whispers words of encouragement and cheer. 
Then, strengthened, they go on again, until seeming fail- 
ure once more overtakes them, and they would indeed go 
down were it not for those restful loving arms. Thus they 
go, each time gaining a little more confidence, until at 
length they go forth strong and bold, accomplishing grand 
results for the Master.—Z//a Louise Hackett, Philadelphia. 


4 
How to Write a Good Report 


A good report is worth much in sustaining’ the interest 
in a Home Department, and ‘‘ the art of putting things ’’ 
will help amazingly in the upbuilding of a home study de- 
—— A document of this description is that issued 

y a London, Ontario, department, and is given herewith : 


Dundas Centre Bible School, London, Ont. 
HOME DEPARTMENT. 
Annual Greeting and Report 


WE GIVE GREETING to all our members at the close of the 
school year, and hereby place before them the record of work 
done. 

We would like to draw attentioa to a few things in the report 
which follows. 

FIRST.—We have increased 6ur membership a little, namely, 
by ten members. 

This is better than standing still, and one hundred per cent 
better than going back. . 

We have had thirty-two new members join us, and have 
lost twenty-two off last year’s roll. Of these latter fourteen 
have ceased study for one of the following causes,—they have 
either joined our own or some other school, have left the city, 
or have been removed by death, 

SECOND.—Though we have collected during the year five 
hundred and forty-six envelopes reporting lesson study, we 
have failed forty-five times in the same twelve months to get 
others for which we called. We missed these forty-five en- 
velopes more than we can tell you, not for the bit of money 
they might have contained, but because we felt ‘‘ out of touch "’ 
with you. In some cases these missing envelopes reminded 
us that severe sickness had visited either you or your loved 
ones, and that in two instances recovery had not been granted, 
leaving homes with that pitiful ‘‘ vacant place." 

e are very thankful that in most cases, however, these 
much called for envelopes represented causes not so serious, 
and we hope that next quarter we shall feel that you are not only 
on the roll, but are joining with us again in the study of these 


delightful Old Testament lessons. Perhaps, though, we may 

be studying in the New Testament after January. e do not 

know as yet. 

at you not enjoyed the character study of Elijah and 
a 

And don’t you love Elisha a little the better of the two? 

THEN LASTLY.—When our members ask us, ‘‘ How much 
ought we to give?'’ we generally say, ‘‘ You need not give 
anything if you are otherwise burdened, but if not, just a 
4ittle,”’ or words to this effect. 

This works well with most people, but we protest against 
any such strenuous giving as would represent more than five 
cents a Sunday. We take anything less, or nothing at all, but 
please don't go over this amount, lest we become a burden 


to - , 
¢ thank all who gave and all who could not give just the 
same. 

We have been able to meet all our expenses, and have 
helped the school a little besides, so that we have been no 
financial care tothem. By the way, do you think you could 
have your envelope ready the first time your Visitor calls? 
We are all such busy women who engage in this work, and it 
would be such a help to us if you could manage it! Do you 
think you can? 

Faithfully yours, 
GERTRUDE. BOWMAN, 


J. DECKER, Superintendent. 
Assistant Superintendent. 
Summary of Work 
Average number reporting lesson study per quarter . . . 136 
Average number failing to report. . ......-.++-s Ir 
New members during the year . ........+++ ++ 32 
Riombers Groppimeseeay.. . wt te ttt cee ote 
Total number of active members on roll last year . . . . 142 
Total number of active members on roll this year . . . . 152 


Gain over previous year in membership. ........ 
Associate members who work or study with us, but hold 
their membership in school : Officers’ class, 9 ; Vis- 


Letina ae Gi eg ir a a reer 
Amount of money raised by us last year. .. ... - $109.55 
Amount of money raised this year. ...,...%. 116.91 
Gain over previous year . . 2. 1 1. eee eee 7- 

LILLIAN SKINNER, Secretary, 


- 
Is It a Hindrance to the School ? 


The question is frequently asked by those who have not 
come in contact with the methods of the Home Depart- 
ment in the Sunday-school, ‘* Does not the Home Depart- 
ment tend to keep those away from the Sunday-school who 
would otherwise be there?’’ The answer is always em- 
phatically, ‘* No.’’ On the contrary, it is a great help in 
building up a school, and in several ways a great advantage. 

First, it is a means of increasing the membership. A 
certain young woman was a member of a-church, and for- 
merly much interested in the Sunday-school. For some 
reason it became impossible for her longer to attend, 
though her interest kept up in it for some time, and she 
hoped the time would come when she could again return. 
Finally, however, her interest failed, and she no longer 
desired to return, After some time she was persuaded to 
join the Home Department. She became interested in the 
lessons, and found it was possible to return to the school, 
though she had been honest in persuading herself and 
others that it was impossible for her to do so, and she 
returned. 

Another instance is that of a young woman of foreign 
birth who had come to this country to live. She was asked 
by a member of this same Home Department to attend one 
of the socials, At the social she was asked to join the 
Department, which she did, and became so interested in 
the lessons that she was persuaded to join the Sunday- 
school, She had never attended a Sunday-school before 
in her life. She soon after made a public confession of 
Christ by uniting herself to the church, and is now actively 
engaged in the Master’s service, doing a great work for 
him. Neither of these would probably ever have been in 
attendance at the Sunday-school had it not been for the 
influence of the Home Department, and there are multi- 
tudes of others won in just the same way. 

The Home Department is frequently called the vestibule 
of the Sunday-school. It is estimated that in some cases 
twenty-five, fifty, and even one hundred per cent of the 
members of the school come in through the Home Depart- 
ment. A Department was heard of recently which had 
twenty-five members. The last time the superintendent 
asked for a report the reply came, ‘‘We have no Home 
Department ; they have all gone into the Sunday-school.’’ 
These are no rare cases. 

Another way in which the Home Department helps < 
school is in securing workers, Take the case of the first 
young woman mentioned. She came back into the 
school, not as a scholar, as she had been before she left, 
but as a teacher. She asked for and was given, a class of 
young ladies, and was the means in God’s hands of bring- 
ing all who had not previously done so to a confession of 
Christ. At least five of the teachers in this school and 
four of the Visitors in the Home Department have come in 
through the Home Department. 

Then, too, there is the question of money. While this is 


always made a secondary consideration, yet the revenue of 
the Sunday-school is greatly increased through it, because 
as one becomes interested in it he begins to inquire if 
there is not something he can give, realizing that there is 
necessarily an expense attached to it, and desiring to help 
in it as those do who become interested in poor, Foal A 
certain Home Department of 191 members received as 
a voluntary contribution for one quarter $60.07. The 
treasurer of this Sunday-school one time announced at the 
teachers’-meeting that had it not been for the money that 
came in through the Home Department the past year 
they would have been short in their appropriations. This 
Sunday-school in all its departments is supported by the 
church, all the money coming in through the school going 
for missionary purposes. And it was only as the Home 
Department had helped out that year that they were able 
to make their usual appropriations. 

All this goes to show that the Home Department is no 
hindrance, but a decided help, to the Sunday-school.— 
A Philadelphia Home Department Superintendent. 


% 
A Home-Made Lesson-Help for Servants 


Very good Home Department work is being done in 
England, and the superintendents are quite enthusiastic 
over the good results noted. This letter from Lilian M. 
Butler, of Brondesbury in London, is of interest in this 
connection : 

‘*] have been much interested in the notes in your 
paper on the Home Department, and have. started one on 
my own account among old scholars and old married family 
servants who cannot get to school. I find the same diff- 
culty with regard to the literature as that stated by C. M. R., 
North Bend, Nebraska, on page 199 of your issue of March 

1, 1906. The members of my Home Department find 

e' Westminster Home Department Quarterly quite beyond 
them, though I myself find it very useful in preparing 
papers. As our membership is at present very small (our 
Sunday-school authorities are not at all inclined to give us 
any support in the matter, so it is a purely private concern), 
we have typed copies of papers which have been written 
either by our friends or by ourselves, It occurred to me 
that it might possibly interest-you to see the kind of paper 
which we are using, and which several of our members 
have told us they have found very helpful. I therefor 
enclose a copy.’’ 

Here is a sample of the lesson-help distributed : 


Home Department 


Lesson 6: Jesus calling fishermen (Luke 5 : 1-11). 

Golden Text: Be ye followers of God as dear children (Eph. 
S52). } 

Try to make this reading a little picture in your mind. 
Read it until you can see Jesus walking by the sea, and see 
the fishing-boats, etc. Jesus wanted men to follow him and 
lead others to him, and he looked for them among busy work- 
ers, not among the loungers and idlers. He did not think it 
mattered if their employment was a very humble one,—fish- 
ing, for example. It is the same to-day. He wants followers, 
and followers who will be ‘‘fishers of men.'’ He is calling 
you, whether you be a *‘ housemother "’ or a servant, or what- 
ever your position may be. It does not mean that he is call- 
ing you to be a missionary or a preacher, but he is calling you 
to follow him ; and if you follow him closely, and live your 
life in the circumstances in which God has placed you, sweetly 
and obediently and unselfishly, you will find that you are 
bringing others to Jesus. You can tell your children or your 
brothers and sisters about. him, so that they are attracted to 
him, as Andrew and Philip did (John 1 : 35-51). Then notice 
how these fishermen followed Jesus at once, giving up every- 
thing. Matthew tells us (chapter 4 : 20) they “‘ straightway 
left their nets.’’ ‘Their nets were their only means of support, 
and yet cheerfully and at once they left them and went with 
Jesus. We should obey him instantly and without question- 
ing, trusting that he will take care of us, and give us all that is 
necessary if we are doing his will. 


Summary 


esus wants active, industrious followers. 
e call to follow him comes to each one of us. 
He wants instant obedience. There is no ‘to-morrow”’ 
with him. 
Jesus only can make you truly a “‘ fisher of men."’ 


“ 
One Method of Recruiting the School 


As a field for ‘‘ individual work for individuals,’’ the 
Home Department has the greatest of possibilities. An 
instance of the widespread influence of the work is given 
in a letter to the Times from R, E. Hanna, superintendent 
of the Home Department of the Presbyterian Church at 
Irwin, Pennsylvania. In writing of his work, Mr. Hanna 
says: ‘* At the outset we secured a member for the Home 
Department who lives just outside of town. Shortly after- 
wards she entered the main school as a teacher. Recently 
I secured her for a Visitor to canvass a new region. She 
has obtained eleven members, two of whom will enter the 
main school. Note what has been brought about by the 
Home Department.’ 
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COMMON VERSION 


35 4 And it came to pass, that as he was 
come nigh unto Jericho, a certain blind man 
sat by the way side begging : 

36 And hearing the multitude pass by, he 
asked what it meant. 

37 And they told him, that Jesus of Naza- 


reth passeth by. 

38 And he cried, saying, Jesus, shou son of 
David, have mercy on me. 

39 And they which went before rebuked 
him, that he should hold his peace: but he 
cried so much the more, Zhou son of David, 
have mercy on me. 

40 And Jesus stood, and commanded him 
to be brought unto him: and when le was 
come near, he asked him, 

4t Saying, What wilt thou that I shall do 
unto thee? And he said, Lord, that I may 
receive my sight. 

4? And Jesus said unto him, Receive thy 
sight: thy faith hath saved thee. 

43 And immedietsly he received his sight, 
and followed him, glorifying God : and all the 
people, when they saw #¢, gave  pearen unto God. 

19:1 And Jesus entered and passed through 
Jericho. 

2 And, behold, ¢here was a man named 
Zacchseus, which was the chief among the 
publicans, and he was rich. 
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35 And it came ‘o pass, as he drew nigh 
unto Jericho, a certain blind man sat by the 
way side begging : 36 and hearing a multitude 
going by, he inquired what this meant. 37 
And they told him, that Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by. 38 And he cried, saying, Jesus, 
thou son of David, have mercy on me. 39 
And they that went before rebuked him, that 
he should hold his peace: but he cried out 
the more a great deal, Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. 40 And Jesus stood, and 
commanded him to be brought unto him; 
and when he was come near, he asked him, 
4t What wilt thou tha I should do unto thee? 
And he said, Lord, .nat I may receive my 
sight. 42 And Jesus said unto him, Receive 
thy sight: thy faith hath ! made thee whole. 
43 And immediately he received his sight, 
and followed him, glorifying God: and all 
aot people, when they saw it, gave praise unto 

19:1 And he entered and was passing 
through Jericho. 2 And behold, a man called 
by name Zacchzeis; and he was a chief pub- 


LESSON 10. SEPTEMBER 2. BARTIMAEUS AND ZACCHAEUS 
Luke 18 : 35 to 19: 10, (Read Matt. 20 : 29-34; Mark 10: 32-52.) Memory verses: 42, 43 
Golden Text: The Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10 * 


COMMON VERSION 


3 And he sought to see Jesus who he was ; 
and could not for the press, because he was 
little of stature. 

4 And he ran before, and climbed up into 
a sycomore tree to'see him: for he was to 
pass that way. 

5 And when Jesus came to the place, he 
looked up, and saw him, and said unto him, 
Zacchzeus, make haste, and come down ;° for 
to day I must abide at thy house. 

6 And he made haste, and came down, and 
received him joyfully. 

7 And when they saw é#, they all murmured, 
saying. That he was gone to be guest with a 
man that is a sinner. 

8 And Zacchzeus stood, and said unto the 
Lord ; Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I 

ve to the poor ; and if I have taken any thing 

m any man by false accusation, I restore 
him fourfold. 

9 And Jesus said unto him, This day is sal- 
vation come to this house, forasmuch as he 
also is a son of Abraham. 

10 For the Son of man is come to seek and 
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ican, and he was rich. 3 And he sought to 
see Jesus who he was; and could not for the 
crowd, because he was little of stature. 4 And 
he ran on before, and climbed up into a syco- 
more tree to see him: for he was to pass that 
way. 5 And when Jesus came to the place, 
he looked up, and said unto him, Zacchzeus, 
make haste, and come down; for to-day I 
must abide at thy house. 6 And he made 
haste, and came down, and received him joy- 
fully. 7 And when they saw it, they all mur- 
mured, saying, He is gone in to lodge with a 
man that isa sinner. 8 And Zacchzeus stood, 
and said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the 
half of my goods I give to the poor ; and if I 
have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I 
restore fourfold.. 9 And Jesus said unto him, 
‘To-day is salvation come to this house, toras- 
much as he also is a son of Abraham. 10 For 
the Son of man came to seek and to save that 


to save that which was lost. which was lost. 

* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—The Son of a hog seek and to save that which was Jost, 
PRONUNCIATION.—Jericho, Jér’i-k6 ; Nazareth, Naz’a-réth ; Zaccheus, Zak-ke/us; Bartimeus, Bar- 
oren The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


S IT easy, or hard, to find Christ? Is any per- 
sistence needed? If so, why? See what, your 
pupils think about this. Suggest a comparison 

between finding Christ and seeing a king, or a presi- 
dent, or a governor. It is not easy to have a personal 
interview with such men. Their time is crowded, 
and they must not give you any of it unless your 
errand is one of great importance,—public impor- 
tance, as a rule. © they are.usually inaccessible, 
and they intend te be. Is the same true of Christ ? 

We have a true story before ‘us to-day of the hard 
time that two men had in getting an interview with, 
or a sight of, Christ. Let us ve” that story. and 
find in it, if we can, the fullest possible answer to our 
questions. 

Jesus had left Perea now, east of the Jordan, and 
was in the fertile Jordan valley at Jericho, about to 
push up the &teep climb westward over the barren, 
stinging wilderness that lay between Jericho and 
Jerusalem. What was he thinking most about as he 
made this journey? Professor Sanders and Dr. 
McLaren revedl this clearly in their opening para- 
graphs. The route of the journey can be quickly 
shown by your pupils or yourself on a sketch map, 
with the aid of Mr. Krayer’s article. And the char- 
acter of the luxuriant Jericho region is hinted at in 
Professor Sanders’ third paragraph, while a descrip- 
tion of the py = country as it looks to-day is given 
in the article ‘* Between Jerusalem and the Jordan,” 
on page 473. 


An Oriental crowd is about as excitable and un- - 


controllable an affair as one is ever likely to see. 
Make the picture a vivid one to yourclass. Catch 
the spirit and atmosphere from the sketch ‘ At Jeri- 
cho” that is given on page 468 in this issue. No 
wonder it took persistence on the part of blind Bar- 
timeeus (Mark 10 : 46) to get anywhere near Jesus. 
And the man who had his sight, but was so small as 
to be helpless in a crowd that hated him, had no bet- 
ter chance than the blind man. He, too, had to work 
hard even to get a glimpse of Jesus. Add to the 
interest of the p-rrative by telling what you can 
about the business aad reputation of a publican 
(Riddle, on v. 2; Howie, second paragraph), and 
what kind of tree it was into which Zacchzus climbed 
(Riddle, on v. 4, and Howie, last paragraph). 

So far as the evidence of this record is concerned, 
then, it appears that it was of easy to find Jesus, 
and that it took lots of persistence to get at him. 
Now for the reason. Was it because Jesus did not 
want to see these two men? Was it because he 
made himself inaccessible, as does a king, or a presi- 
dent, or a governor? Jesus’ attitude and words and 
actions when the men finally reached him do not 
seem to bear that out. Even on his way to the cross, 
with his mind burdened and his heart breaking over 
the events now so near at hand, he was ready and 
eager to help a blind beggar and a publican outcast, 
says Dr. McLaren. His ear was attuned to such 
appeals, as was the ear of the sleeping telegraph 
operator, described in the second paragraph of the 
Illustration Round-Table, ready for Azs call. Indeed, 
Christ's invitation .o. Zaccheeus to entertain him is 
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significant as being the only recorded instance of 
Christ's offering his company, says Dr. McLaren in 
his ‘seventh paragraph. Yet persistence in seeing 
Christ was imperative in both instances, and but for 
that persistence it is probable that neither of these 
men would have had their lives thus transformed. 
Why, with Christ eager to answer and to help, was 
persistence necessary’? The answer is plain now, 
is it not? Not Christ’s unwillingness, nor his inten- 
tional inaccessibility, made persistence necessary, 
but the fact that there was so much between the 
seekers and Christ that had to be overcome. See 
what the different lesson-writers have to say on this: 
Dr. McLaren's fourth paragraph, Dr. Goss’ third 
| — sap sos ys and Dr. Dunning’s second paragraph. 
e need never fear that it will be difficult to ** pre- 
vail” with God when once we have come to him in 
penitence. It calls for no persistence on our part to 
persuade him to forgive us and accept us if we hon- 
estly seek for forgiveness and acceptance by him. 
But it does call for persistence with ourselves and 

























The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 


Send a postal to the Times asking for full instruc- 
tions how to make a lively and interesting feature of 
the ‘* Mystery Box ’’ in home and school, and espe- 
cially how to use it to solve the ‘‘ hot weather ”’ 
problem ; or see the Times of June 2, 1906. 





Answers to all the questions asked here can be 
found in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
overlook the little italic sentences in between articles. 








1, Give six points wherein Zaccheus and Barti- 
mzeus were alike. 

2. What was Jesus thinking most about at this 
time? 

3.. How far was Jericho from the Jordan? 

4. What do too many blind persons ask the 
Great Physician fer? 

5. Who introduced the first modern schooling for 
the blind in Syria, and in what year ? 

6. What were the special handicaps of the poet 
Landor ? 

7. To what modern month and day of the month 
does the 8th of Nisan correspond ? 

8. What was the name of the blind man who I 
Jesus healed near Jericho ? ‘ 

9. Name the most important city in the Jordan 
valley. 

10. How would you define useless saintliness ? 

11, Describe the business of a publican. 

12. What was the reply of the artist Turner to the 
woman who said she could not see in nature what 
he put in his pictures ? 

13. Why were there probably large crowds going 


‘Christ and not find this to be true. 





from Jericho to Jerusalem at this time ? 

14. Quote the text that Dr. Horton came across 
while he was waiting in a physician’s office to have 
his eyes treated. 

15. What are other names for the sycomore tree ? 










against intervening obstacles to prevail upon our- 
selves even to move in his direction. 

Both the blind man and the short man received 
more than they asked for. No one can visit with 
It was seeing 
and knowing Christ that brought them to themselves, 
and made them want to serve him. Be sure to get 
things in their right order, just here. Jesus did not 
assure salvation to Zacchzeus because Zacchzeus was 
now pledging himself to good works, but Zacchzeus 
was pledging himself to works because he 
had been saved. Good works won’t result in salva- 
tion, but salvation will result in good works. Zac- 
chezus was out-working, or giving expression to, and 
therefore evidence of, his salvation. When we do 
that we keep the injunction ‘‘ work out for out-work] 
your own salvation with fear and trembling.” ‘ Zac- 
cheeus forsook all that he had, not in order that he 
might inherit eternal life, but because he Aad in- 
herited it,” Dr. McLaren writes, in his tenth para- 
graph, making this truth, in that and his precedin 
paragraph, very plain. And Dr. Dunning’s fift 
paragraph notes Zacchzus’ good works and “‘ getting 
right with men” not as deserving of, but as evidence 
of, salvation. 

It takes persistence to find Christ; it takes persist- 
ence to remain by Christ; and it takes persistence 
to show by our life what Christ has done for us. Yet 
in all these things Christ himself is more lovingly 

rsistent to help us to succeed than we are to let 


im help us. ithout his persistence ours would 
count for nothing. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 

(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 

When the crowd objected ‘‘ he is gone in to lodge with 
a man that is a sinner,’’ they meant, of course, that if he 
had come to their houses he would not have been visiting 
a sinner (see also Illustrations, 5). 

Was the blind man spiritually saved? (Riddle, on v. 
42). 

Harmonizing the seemingly differing Gospel accounts 
(Riddle, first paragraph). 

Modern philanthropic relief of the blind in the East 
(Howie, 1). 

Was it an accident, this meeting en the road? (Goss, 1). 

To the blind man, the chief point of interest was that 
Jesus was passing, not pausing (Goss, 2). 

What wilt thou? That is the question God is propound- 
ing to you this very day (Goss, 4). 

Everybody has a special handicap (Goss, 5). , 

It takes God-given power to see (Illustrations, 1); but 
that power is promised to all (Illustrations, .3). 

The heart of the lesson in a searching way in one brief 
paragraph (Dunning, 1). 

It cost Jesus something to answer ; it always does (Dun- 
ning, 3). 

Probably Jesus tested Zacchzus as he had tested the 
rich young ruler (McLaren, 9). 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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They who long for Him in their hearts soon lead 
Him to their homes. 





LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 2 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


HE last lesson was followed by the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard, and the ambitious 
request of the sons of Zebedee and their mother. 

While it is certain that the lesson follows, there is 
some difficulty in harmonizing the three accounts. 
Luke implies that Bartimzus was healed before 
Jesus reached Jericho; while Matthew and Mark 
state the miracle occurred as he was going out from 
Jericho. Moreover, Matthew s s of two blind 
men, and Mark and Luke of but one, Mark giv- 
ing his name. Of the various explanations pro- 
posed, the following seems most satisfactory: Luke 
ives the general movement toward Jerusalem, as 
roughout this part of his Gospel, and hence nar- 
tates the healing of Bartimzeus in connection with 
the arrival at Jericho (18:35). Matthew and Mark, 
more speci y, note that the healing occurred dur- 
ing some excursion from the city, where Jesus proba- 
= remained for a short time. Luke (19 : 1) then 
tells of Zaccheus, as Jesus finally departed from 
Jericho; The Greek tenses admit of this view. It is 
referable to the notion that there were two cities 
old and new Jericho), or two miracles. 
Places.—Outside the city of Jericho, and then 
within, at. the house of Zaccheus. The city was 
five miles west of the Jordan, about six miles north 
of its entrance into the Dead Sea, and the most im- 
portant city in the Jordan valley. 
Time.—A few days before the arrival at Bethany, 
during the last week in March, year of Rome, 783; 
that is; A. D. 30. See below, on chapter 19: 1. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 38.—/esus, thou son of David: This is 
equivalent to Messiah.—Have mercy on me: His 
knowledge of Jesus is natural, if the latter had been 
in Jericho for a time (see above); but his request in- 
dicates belief. 

Verse 41.—Lord, that I may receive my sight: 
Mark, ‘‘ Rabboni,” a strong title of honor; compare 
John 20: 16. 

.. Verse 42.—Made thee whole: Or, ‘‘ saved thee.” 
Primarily referring to the physical healing, but sug- 
gesting the other sense. 

_ Verse 43.—Gave praise unto God: The Greek 
phrase occurs only here in the New Testament. 
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Chapter 19 : 1.— Was passing through Jericho: 
cary on his way to Bethany and Jerusalem. 
There is some uncertainty as to the time. If the 
journey to Bethany was made that day, the date 


would be Friday, the 8th of Nisan (March 31). But 
if, as seems bable, Jesus remained overnight at 
the house of heeus, the date might be March 30, 


assuming that Bethany was reached on the 31st, 

**six days before the passover” (John 12: 1). Yet 

+ latter phrase might refer to Saturday, the gth of 
isan. 

Verse 2.—Zaccheus: The termination is Greek, 
but the name is of Hebrew origin, from a word mean- 
ing “ pure.”—A — & ublican: An official designa- 
tion. He was probably the chief of those in the 
employ of the person who “farmed” the taxes at 
Jericho. ‘* Chief among the publicans” is inexact. 
—And he was rich: As might be expected. 

Verse 3.—Sought: More exactly, ** was seeking.” 

Verse 4.—Sycomore: That is, ** fig-mul ,” the 
name of the Egyptian fig-tree, which had a leaf 
resembling the mulberry-tree. ‘‘Sycamore” is an 
incorrect form. ‘*Sycamine”’ (Luke 17°: 6) is a differ- 
ent term, though ibly meaning the same kind of 
tree. It was easy to climb, having low horizontal 
branches. 

Verse 5.—The best authorities omit ‘‘and saw 
him.”— 70-day I must abide at thy house: This may 
refer only to the usual midday rest. 

Verse 7.—7o lodge: Or, *'to be a guest.” The 
former suggests a stay overnight, which is probable, 
though not certain.—A sinner : The popular estimate 
of a publican. 

Verse 8.— 7he half of my goods: Either half of his 
property or half of his income. Jewish usage favors 
the latter, but the former seems more natural here. 
—Wrongfully exacted aught: The verb, derived 
from the noun ‘‘sycophant,” occurs only here and 
in chapter 3 : 14. Season is more prominent here, 
and accusation in3:14. The verse is best under- 
stood as referring to his present purpose for the 
future, not to his past practise. 

Verse 9.—Salvation: In the full sense, as verse 
10 shows.—A son of Abraham: An allusion to the 
religious and social ostracism of the publicans. 

Verse 10.—Came: More exact than ‘‘is come.”— 
That which was lost: ** Was and still is lost.” 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The love of humanity flows out where the. love a 
heaven hg in, 2 v 
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Bartimaeus and Zacchaeus 


By Alexander 


ESUS was on his last journey to Jerusalem. He 
had just told the Twelve that it was a journey 
to the cross, and Mark (10 : 32) wonderfully pic- 

tures his tension as he strode before them on the 
way, and their awe as they followed in silent amaze- 
ment. Probably Jesus had joined the band of pil- 
grims going up to the Passover at some point on the 
way from Galilee, and it was the ‘‘crowd” which 
Bartimezus heard ‘* passing by.” “We should carry 
the remembrance of Jesus’ absorbed resolve to press 
to Calvary, in order to feel the full significance of his 
willing delay to help a blind beggar and an outcast 
publican. Bartimzeus and Zaccheus did what none 
else could have wane eens Jesus on his way to 
the cross. We may gather up Bartimezus’ story 
round three points: his cry, je: uestion, and 
Jesus’ gift,—‘t Have mercy on me,” ‘‘ What wilt thou 
that I should do unto thee?” ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved 
thee.” 

As to the first, the tramp of many feet and the 
noise of many voices told the blind beggar that some- 
thing unusual was going on, and the answer to his 
question woke strange hope. The reflective tendency 
induced by his blindness, and aang 2 his sense of 
need arising from the same cause, had led him to 
hail the hope that Cos of Nazareth” was ‘‘the 
Son of David,” the Messiah. The blind eye, wist- 
fully looking for help, saw what it so much longed to 
see. Because he so much needed some one to ‘* have 
mercy on” him, he clasped the trust that this was he 
who prophets had foretold should give sight to the 
blind. A sense of need is a good ‘‘ schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ.” 

The crowd tried to stifle the cries which they 
thought were only a beggar’s whine. Apparently 
Jesus had not reached the spot, for it was ‘‘they 
which went before” that endeavored to silence the 
beseeching voice. But sore need and dawning hope 
were not to be silenced, and the cry grew shriller 
and more of a shriek (as the variation of the words 
for ‘‘cried"’ in verses 38 and 39 implies), with the 
effort to suppress it. Well for us if our cry grew in- 
tenser and louder with hindrances. It would do so 
if it were as earnest, and pressed from us by a like 
sense of need and trust in Jesus’ power to help. 
Whoever mistook Bartimzus’ cry, Jesus understood 


McLaren, D.D. 


it. His love detected the note of need, and eagerly 
replied, as the mother sheep knows its lamb’s bleat. 

‘* What wilt thou that I should do untothee?” The 
question was, no doubt, asked in a tone which made 
it all but a promise, and heartened hope. Jesus knew 
the answer before it was spoken, but the crowd had 
thought that a dole of money was the extent of the 
beggar’s desire. So the question encouraged the 
man and fixed the expectation of the onlookers. 
ne knew that desire and trust are both increased 

y being put into words of petition, and it is not the 
least of the tokens of his wise love that he Says to us, 
too, ‘‘Ask, and ye shall receive.” Tell him your 
needs and wishes, and they will be strengthened and 
cease to pain. And be sure that you cherish none 
which you cannot tell him. 

‘* Receive thy sight. Thy faith hath saved thee.” 
Mark substitutes ‘Go thy way” for ‘‘ Receive th 
sight,”” but otherwise coincides with Luke. Wit 
characteristic pertinacity, the blind man did not go 
his way, but ‘followed him, glorifying God,” and 
we may well believe that, following, his faith cleared 
and deepened, and that he who had not seen and yet 
had believed, believed yet more when he saw. 

Jericho had probably a considerable custom house 
staff, as a 1 amount of imports from the East 

sed through it. Zacchzeus seems to have been 
ead of that staff, the ‘‘comptroller of customs,” to 
use a modern title. His office and the wealth which 
he had squeezed out of traders by doubtful means 
made him conspicuous, and his reputation was bad, 
and himself tabooed. He would shrink from min- 
gling with the crowd, knowing that it bore him no 
rome will, and the sycomore tree was a refuge as 
well as a coign of vantage for a good sight of Jesus. 
Zacchzeus, no doubt, said to himself that his motive 
was merely curiosity, but Jesus knew him better 
than he knew himself, or he would not have stopped 
once more as he came abreast of Zacchzus’ perch, 
nor have spoken his astounding summons. 

That summons is among the most wonderful and 
precious of Christ’s words. Mark how strikingly 
there are blended in it eagerness to press on and 
obligation to arrest his journey. ‘‘ Make haste,” 
‘*to-day I must abide’ He felt the pressure of 
that ‘‘must” which guided him always, but he de- 
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sired that his delay should be as short as might be. 
Remember that Zacchzus was an outcast from the 
respectable society of Jericho, which was full of 
priests, and that probably no reputable person had 
ever darkened his door. Notice, too, that this is the 
only recorded instance of Jesus’ offering his com- 
pany. Observe the unanimous murmurs of indigna- 
tion. And, putting all these things together, the 
boldness, the tenderness, and the heart-meltingness 
of the words may be partly felt. 

It was, in a comparatively small instance, the 
working of the same love that brought the eternal 
Word to dwell among us. It was in a concrete case 
an illustration of the whole process and method by 
which Jesus wins and redeems souls. For he gave 
himself to Zacchzeus before he asked anything from 
him. He opened his own heart and showed its love, 
and he trusted to that great sight to evoke answering 
love, self-surrender, and longings after a higher life. 
All that he required of Zacchzus, and all that he 
rr of us, is that we open the door of our heart 
and ‘‘receive him joyfully.” 

We are not to suppose that Zaccheeus’ surrender of 
wealth followed immediately on our Lord’s call to 
come down. The murmurings point to his going to 
be a guest with him as already accomplished, and 
Christ’s words in verse 9 are spoken in the house. 
So we may conclude that there had been some time 
in Zaccheus’ house, and some teaching and deepen- 
ing of and clearing of Zaccheus’ impressions of Jesus, 
—‘'who he was,” and of his seeking love, before he 
spoke his great vow of surrender. probably in that 
unrecorded talk Jesus had offered him the test which 
had repelled another rich man as our last lesson told. 

But Zaccheeus forsook all that he had, not in order 
that he might inherit eternal life, but because he Aad 
inherited it. But perhaps Jesus had not offered him 
the test, as seeing that he did not need it, since he 
knew what his hindrance was, and was ready to cut 
the cords that bound him. He retained half of his 
wealth, in order that he might use it to make restitu- 
tion on the utmost scale demanded by the law for 
robbery (Exod. 22:1). No doubt he knew that much 
of his wealth had been dishonestly come by, and that 
half of it would do little more than allow of his ful- 
filling his vow. This ‘‘camel” did get through the 
neédle’s eye, but shed its hump in the process. Jesus 
won Zaccheus to nobler life, to self-surrender, to 
contempt of worldly good, and to aspiration after 
true riches, as he wins all his servants to himself by 
loving them, by stooping to their lowness, by pouring 
on them the treasures of his love. 

In Jesus’ words, which sum up the incident, Jesus 
speaks of Zacchzeus as ‘‘ he,” though Luke says that 
the words were addressed to Zaccheus. Probably it is 
the first clause only which was specially so addressed, 
and the second and third, which are Jesus’ vindication 
of himself against the ‘‘murmurings,” glided into an 
address to the bystanders, which is half a soliloquy. 
He lovingly assures Zaccheus that ‘‘salvation is 
come. to this house.” It was a poor man’s house 
now, but there was no occasion to regret the wealth 
that had gone, but rather to rejoice over the salvation 
that had come. Jesus thought so loftily of himself as 
to be calmly certain that where he came salvation 
came. But that his coming should bring salvation, it 
needed to be weldéomed, and to draw the soul to 
which he came, to trust, love, and surrender. If not, 
his coming is destruction, not salvation. 

The two sayings that follow, introduced by *‘ For,” 
vindicate his action against the crowd’s ‘* murmur- 
ings ” on the ground that, publican as he was, Zac- 
chzus was a Jew, therefore one of those to whom 
Jesus’ mission was to be first directed, and on the 
wider ground that the very fact which had seemed to 
the objectors a conclusive reason against his consort- 
ing with him was the reason for doing so. It is to 
the lost that a saviour goes. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
« 
Happy the misery that leads to a cry for His mercy. 
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- CERTAIN B.irnp Man Sat By THE Way sIDE 
Beccinc” (v. 35). The first steps for pro- 
viding books and schooling for the blind in 

Syria were taken by Mentor Mott, Esq., in 1867, and 

ten years later industrial employment for the blind 

was introduced by Dr. Howie. Now Miss Lovell 
and Mr. Schnelier, in Jerusalem, have each a school 
for the blind, and Miss Caroline Thompson, superin- 
tendent of the British Syrian Mission, Beyrout, has 
work for the sightless in Tyre, Beyrout, and Damas- 
cus. Nevertheless, blind people sitting by the or. 
side, begging, as did the son of Timzus and his 
fellow-sufferers of our Lord’s day, are to be seen and 
heard all over the country. 

** AND BEHOLD, A MAN CALLED BY NAME ZACCH2AUS; 

AND He Was a CuieF Pusiican, anp He Was RIcu ” 

(v. 2). In addition to what was said in connection 
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with Lesson 8 (August 19), it often happens that a 
rich tither farms or buys from the representatives of 
the crown the right of collecting the tenth from the 
people within a certain vast area; then this rich man 
sublets his right in small ls to smaller men; 
thus, while not neglecting to add to his own riches, 
he gives others a chance, doubtless at the expense of 
the tax-payers. Can it be that by a ‘‘chief publican” 
is meant one of those who farm directly from the 
authorities, and then farm out to others under him ? 

‘*‘ Anp He RAN ON BEFORE, AND CLIMBED UP INTO A 
SycomoreE TREE TO SEE Him” (v.4). Thesycomore tree 
of Palestine is more unlike the sycamores of the flat 
river-bottoms of America than the tares found amon 
Syrian wheat are unlike the English tares (see ‘‘ Ori- 
éntal Lesson-Lights ” on Lesson for May 6). In the 
mountain village where I live there is a giant ever- 

reen oak trec, more than forty feet high, and its 
hu e arms extend many feet over and beyond the 
public road beside which the tree is growing. This 
oak, I had almost said, is a playground for the boys 
of the village, for some of them are to be found in 
some part of it most of the time, and it is quite pos- 
sible to pass and repass without seeing them over- 
head,—but for the noise they make they would not 
be noticed by passers-by. The sycomores of the 
plain are essentially like this oak in the matter of 
size, extension of limbs, and capacity to hide persons 
who choose to be hidden in them, hence it is probable 
age the little man meant to see, but did not expect to 

seen, 


Sipon, SYRIA, 


Soda 
The Journeys of Jesus 
By Theodore H. Krayer 


HOT, unshaded road, principally of glaring lime- 

A stone, leads from Perea to Jericho, the home of 

Zaccheeus the publican, whom Jesus visited. 

Trace this journey, continuing journey 43, from 

Perea to Jericho, and number it 44. For intervening 
events, see Dr. Riddle’s comments. 





It's auseless saintliness that cannot stand mixing 
with sinners. 
<— 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


S HE drew nigh unto Jericho, a certain blind 
man sat by the way side begging (v. 35). 
What do you suppose the blind man, subse- 

Ey called this conjunction of events? An acci- 

ent? Acoincidence ? Ora providence? It looks to 
me as if the wheels of the universe had been grind- 
ing away for centuries to bring the Great Physician 
to the particular nee where he sat begging on that 
particular day. Vhy not ?. If it is so important for 
planets to meet and pass at a particular place in the 
sky that the place and hour of meeting are dis- 
coverable for centuries beforehand, it may be quite 
as much so that two immortal souls should encounter 
each other at a road-crossing near Jericho. Tell me 
your conception of these curious events which peopie 
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call ‘* accidents,"’ and I-will label your philosophy of 
life. I suppose there = le who could see 
the ‘‘G Whizz” or the ‘‘ Katy Flyer’’ pass a freight 
train ona anion and think it an accident?.. 

And they told him, that Jesus of Nazareth pass- 
eth by (v. 37). Tothe blind man the significance of 
this answer lay in the fact that Jesus of Nazareth 
was not pausing, but passing. Opportunities are 
almost always on the move. They do not pause to 
solicit, to argue, to persuade, They simply present 
themselves, and disappear. Most of the doors of 
opportunity open automatically. We approach one, 
and it turns upon its hinges, which is all we know 
about it. But it also closes. You cannot make it 
stand ajar. Even that generous door into the king- 
dom of God does not stand open for ever. Men 
wane up to find it—closed. Jesus of Nazareth fass- 
eth by. ° 

That he should hold his peace (v.39). Beware of 


the repressive forces. Everywhere you must meet 


people who will tie your hands, manacle your feet, 
close yout eyes, stop your ears, and shut your mouth, 
if you will let them. There will be ten people trying 
to hold you back or drag you down to one who tries 
to eye you forward or lift you up. The ‘‘downward 
pull” is terrible indeed. So great is the struggle for 
lace and power. that people trample on each other 
ike cattle in a stampede. Even your friends will 
not sympathize with your aspirations always. They 
will tell you that you cannot sing, or speak, or paint, 
or realize some noble dream. Will you be repressed ? 
What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ? (v. 41.) 
That question is the re test of life, and, whether 
you realize it or not, God is propounding it to you 
this very day. When you get down to the true in- 
wardness of things, the Universe is soptegs every 
one of its children, with a million voices, ‘*‘ What wilt 


— 
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thou that I-shall do unto thee?” This is the ques- 
tion of the wind and the rain and sunlight. ‘What 
do you want us todo to you—blew down your houses, 
flood your gardens, wilt your plants, or not? Every- 
thing depends upon your answer. - If.you want us to 
wreck you—we will. But if you-want-us to bless 
you—you have only to say the word. We are your 
servants if you will conquer and command us: but 

our masters and destroyers otherwise.” It was no 
joke when the old story-tellers made genii and fairies 
offer to transport their heroes through the skies. 
The same overture is made by the atmosphere to- 
day toevery aeronaut. What wilt thou that I shall 
do unto thee? Carry thee across the ocean? Well, 
then, make the right kind of air-ship—and I will. 
‘** Wilt thou,” asks thy heavenly Father, ‘‘ have me 
make thee very noble? Good? Then open thy spirit 
to my indwelling, and I will.” - exc! 

Because he was little of stature (v. 3). Every- 
body has a handicap. One man is too short, another 
too tall; one is too fat, another too lean; one is teo 
stupid, another too sharp; one is too rich, another 
too poor. ‘‘Landor was more handicapped at the 
outset with wealth and health than Wordsworth with 
poverty or Hood with want and disease,” writes E.C. 
Stedman. The man who is not willing to run (and 
determined to win), in spite of his ‘‘ handicap,” had 
better keep out of the race. The handicap which is 
the drag and disgrace to the runner, becomes the 
glory of the winner. The mole on Cromwell's face, 
the awkwardness of Lincoln, the clubfoot of Socrates, 
are proofs enough. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


No man can look in. His face and see life with the 
Same eyes as before. : 


_ 





The Illustration Round-Table 


** Don’t You Wish You Could ?”’ 
c€ 


ERTAIN d/ind- man (v.35). It is said that a 

lady looking at one of Turner’s pictures de- 

lineating some scene of Nature, said to the 
artist, ‘‘Mr. Turner, I cannot see in Nature what 
you put in your pictures,” The artist’s quiet answer 
was, ‘Don't you wish you cou/d, madam ?” : Men of 
the world observe the raptures of Christian faith, 
and say with a sneer, ‘‘ We cannot see any such joys 
as these in religion.” It takes the artist’s eyes to see 
the glory of Nature; it takes the opened eye of Chris- 
tian faith to see the glories of God’s spiritual king- 
dom.—Mrs. Watts, Clapham Park, London, Eng. 


What Jesus Hears 
And Jesus stood (v. 40). The people were tinable 
to keep the voice of Bartimzeus from reaching the 
ears of him who heard every cry of suffering. It was 
the sound for which he was listening. My physician 
tells me that he is such a good sleeper that no noise 
of passing cars, or fire, or engines, or storms, dis- 
turbs him. But let the door bell ring, or the tele- 
hone call sound, and he is on his feet in an instant. 
is ears have been attuned to these calls from his 
suffering patients. Once, when on a journey, I en- 
tered the telegraph office of a. small station. The 
operator was asleep in his chair. The noise of my 
entrance did not wake him. The tattoo of my um- 
brella on the floor made no impression on him. A 
freight train swept by the station. Still he slept. 
The telegraph instruments were sounding constantly. 
But he was unconscious of his surroundings. Then 
suddenly he sprang from his chair, his fingers were 
placed on the key of his transmitter, and he was 
wide awake, attending to his duty. He had heard 
the call of the dispatcher,—Azs call. I had not de- 
tected a different note in the medley of sounds. But 
he had recognized his call at once. His ears were 
attuned to it.—Z7he Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 
The prize for this week is awarded to this incident. 
Assured Light 
And he said, Lord, that I may receive my sight 
(v. 41), The Ram’s Horn relates this incident: The 
Rev. Dr. Horton tells that one day he was in the 
oculist’s consulting room at Wiesbaden, and as he 
waited he put his hand into his pocket and drew out 
his little Bible,—not to read it, but to see if he could, 
—and as he opened it his eyes fell on the text in 
2 Samuel, ‘‘ For thou art my lamp, O Jehovah: and 
ehovah will lighten my darkness.” ‘‘I had not 
en aware of the very existence of this text, and do 
not know who but an angel could have led me to it, 
but I felt, whether I received sight or not, those 
words were enough.”—Ne/lson A. Jackson, Keuka 
Park, New York. 


**I°ll Stay Wid Yer, Judge” 

Zaccheaus, make haste, and come down; for to- 
day 1 must abide at thy house (v. 5). Jesus knew, 
and every successful worker for him knows, that the 
quickest way to reach the heart is through love and 
trust. Judge B. B. Lindsey, of the Juvenile Court 


of Denver, gives a good illustration of this truth in a 
recent number of The Epworth Herald: ‘ The jailer 
telephoned me one cold, stormy night to come and see 
a boy who was in a spasm of crying. The boy knew 
me, for he had been a chronic little truant. I sat 
down on the iron floor (we have better places for 
little boys now), put my arm around him, and told 
him how much I thought of him, and how I despised 
the bad things he did. I told him Tventea to be his 
friend, but he was getting both himself and me in 
trouble if he ‘ ommell things,’ for if I should let him 
out, and he ‘swiped things’ again, the officer would 
say, ‘The judge made a mistake in not sending that 
kid to the State Industrial School, where he couldn’t 
swipe things.’ And if he kept on doing such things, 
how could I keep my job? He st right up in 
the cell, and declared tearfully, .‘I’ll stay wid. yer, 
judge,’ and promised he would never again do any- 
thing to get me into trouble. So out of the jail we 
walked. I took him to his mother, a poor, struggling 
woman, ae all day to feed her family. The boy 
went to school, and for over two years brought good 
reports. One day the mother walked two miles to 
tell me what a changed boy Harry was. With tears 
in her eyes she said, ‘I never knew just why he 
changed so, till one day, when I was sick, and he 
had been so sweet and kind, 1 asked him about it. 
He said, ‘‘ Well, mother, you see it’s this way. " The 
judge is my friend, he is, and I promised, and I’m 
a going to stay wid him.”’ Loyalty, trust, confi- 
dence, all the enobling instincts of the soul,. were 
there, and I | be upon them with this happy re- 
sult."—May Raymond Selleck, Salem, Oregon. 


Staying by a Sinner 

And when they saw it, they all murmured, say- 
ing, He is gone in to lodge withaman that is a 
sinner (v. 7). There came to the home of my pastor 
recently a man in a drunken condition, asking for 
help. He was given a place to sleep that night, and 
work was obtained for him the next day. For a 
week all was well, but when pay-day came the man 
became drunk again. He lost his job. For the 
second time a position, was obtained for him. Then 
the pastor not only began to devote much of his time 
to this man, but also interested a few of the members 
of the church, who often spent an evening with the 
man in his little room. And many members mur- 
mured, saying that the pastor was spending too 
much time with a denuhael, But ina short time the 
man came before the pastoral committee of the 
church, and was examined for admission. He was 
recommended, and at the next communion joined 
the church. Since then he not only has given u 
drink, but has become an active worker in the churc 
and a teacher of a boys’ class in the Sunday-school. 
—M. C. Yeagle, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Love that is Greatest 

For the Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost (v. 10). A few years ago two gentle- 
men were riding together, and as they were about to 
separate one addressed the other thus, ‘‘ Do you ever 
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read your Bible?” ‘* Yes, but I get no benefit from 
it, because, to tell the truth, I feel I do not love 
God.” ‘‘ Neither did I,” replied the other, ‘* but God 
loved me.” This answer produced such an effect 
upon his friend, that, to use his own words, it was as 
if one had lifted him off the saddle into the skies. 
It opened up to his soul at once the t truth that 
it is not how much I loved God, but how much God 
loved me. He loves and seeks and saves the lost. 
—The Rev. William T. Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 


< 
His ways always lead near our woes. 


—e 


Between Jerusalem and the Jordan 


As It Looks To-day 


An account of a visit to Jericho and ‘the region over which Jesus 
traveled as he left Perza for his final entry into Jerusalem. From “A 
Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. A new 
condensed and revised edition of this work, covering only-the Holy 
Land and omitting the other Mediterranean countries, is now in 

tion, and will be announced soon by the publishers at a much 
wer price than the original volume. 


ROUND the northeast wall of Jerusalem we 
drove, between the city and the Mount of 
Olives, past St. Stephen’s Gate and the tra- 

ditional rock where he was stoned; past the walled-up 
Golden Gate of the Temple, through which, in cru- 
sading times, a great procession with palm branches, 
headed by the patriarch riding on an ass, used to 
pass every year on Palm Sunday, and through which, 
tradition has it, a Christian conqueror will yet enter 
on a Friday and take Jerusalem from the Moslems. 

Down, down, from the heights of the city of Jeru- 
salem we drove, descending lower and lower into the 
valley of Jericho and the Dead Sea, while we could 
see our road winding ahead ot us like a white ribbon 
in the distance, turning, twisting, doubling on itself 
far below, past the _ brown and dull green and 
stony gray of the swelling mounds and hills. 

Galloping by the side of our carriages, or leading 
on ahead, rides a handsome, bronzed young fellow, 
a long-barreled rifle slung over his shoulder, one of 
the Bed’ween guard which Shukrey has engaged for 
ou. protection on this’ journey through the wilder- 
ness. And it is wilderness enough to satisfy the 
most critical. Clouds of finely pulverized, stinging, 
white alkali dust rise from elie eur carriage wheels, 
ya army our lips, making the eyes smart, and filling 
the hair and pores of the skin so that for days after- 
wards we are reminded of our desert journey. At 
times the ground under foot and the hills around 
us are almost pure white, making a blinging, dazzling 
ce under the bright sunlight and the cloudless 

riental sky. 

A rfectly ‘built, trim, modern-looking, stone- 
arched aqueduct seems strangely out of place in the 
wilderness a little farther on, but we have begun to 
leave the desert, and are coming into luxuriant vege- 
tation as we near Jericho. We drive between fields 
and orchards and gardens. A pole stuck into the 
ground in one field is surmounted by the bleached 
skull of an animal, with a tail or a fragment of skin 
tied below,—an effective scarecrow. Here is a massed 
row of oleanders, fifteen feet high in their pink beauty. 
With the help of a California carriage-mate I note 
that, in addition to the abundant palms and tropical 
plants, there are growing about us cabbages, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, beans, gourds or squash, cacti, 
grape-vines on frames, figs, cypress trees, apples, 

egranates, bananas, lemons, the California um- 

rella tree, bamboo trees, Australian peas, and the 
castor bean. 

In coming from Jerusalem to Jericho we had made 
a drop of thirty-two hundred feet; in going on to the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan valley we were to descend 
still six hundred feet lower. e drove over desert 
plains, through pulverized dust that looked as though 
it had come from overturned flour-mills, in and out 
among hills and mounds and pale tan dunes of gro- 
tesque and fantastic shapes, down to the level plain 
of the sea, Our hair and eyebrows and beards and 
clothing were powdered as with chalk. From the 
Dead Sea the air had a strong, salty smell. The 
beach was very pebbly, like a New England seashore, 
and was littered with stones of varied colors and mark- 
ings and veins. The mountains across the sea were 
pink and purple in the haze, and the whole view was 
as beautiful and unexpected as anything we had seen 
in Palestine. 

Hurried by Shukrey and William, on account of 
the rapidly waning afternoon, we started on our drive 
up to the Ford of the Jordan. Back over the flat 
ag we drove, past greenish-yellow sand-hills, by 

ow brush, into the wooded region of the river. And 
here was another surprise : the beauty of the Jordan 
as we saw it at sunset that April afternoon. For I 
had often been told that of all the disappointing 
sights in the Holy Land, the river Jordan was the 
most so. Yet it was one of the most restfully beau- 
tiful bits of nature that we saw. The water itself 
is muddy, to be sure; not running clear as did the 
river Pharpar up near Damascus. But the wooded 
banks, the turns of the stream where we were, the 
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rich greenness of the low overhanging trees and 
bushes, contrasting with the perpendicular rocky wall 
of the river, rising twenty feet or more, which we found 
on the east shore a little farther up, combined to 
make a picture that was one of my most welcome 
‘‘disenchantments " in the East. 

Our road home—for Jericho was ‘‘ home” that even- 
ing—took us westward again, winding to the right 
and left once more through the great sand dunes that 
looked like giant graves in the twilight. Then into 
the open plain again, the dust pouring from under 
our wheels like the smoke of a battery in action, past 
low dust-brown bushes, sere and parched. Across 
the Jordan to the east the mountains were still pink 
and purple in the distant haze, while on the western 
horizon the sun was cut in two by the hills that we 
—_ climb. bg ‘ae 

ur picturesque ween guard, their swart 

heads eoeeh with white tefie and heavy black po f 
in embroidered uniform and with swords swinging by 
their sides, salute us gravely as they sit erect on their 
horses. Two women pass us carrying plump water- 
skins, filled almost to bursting, slung over their shoul- 
ders.’ Children are playing on the top of a hillock; 
one dark-skinned youngster, his shirt open to the 
waist showing the muscular development of his sturdy 
little chest, races after us at ful speed, hopefully 
outstretching his hand. The familiar sight of a 
woman carrying a water jar on her head meets us as 
we drive through the outskirts of Jericho. Soon we 
see the hotels in which we are to spend the night, 
making up in impressiveness of name what they 
wofully lack in comfort and service,—Hotels Jordon, 
Du Pare, Belle Vue, and Gilgal. 

The incident of our return drive is a visit which 
we did not have time to make the day before, at 
the village El-‘Azariyeh, the loved resting-place of 
omen: Bethany. Just east of the Mount of Olives, 
orty minutes from Jerusalem, Bethany to-day is a 
en 3 little village of — Oriental houses, 

uilt of light-brown stone. here is, of course, a 
traditional house of Mary and Martha, and a tra- 
ditional tomb of Lazarus. ‘But it did not need the 
attempted locating of such exact sites to see before 
us some of the pictures of New Testament home- 
life in that quiet spot which meant so much to Christ. 

As we passed on from Bethany toward Olivet and 
Jerusalem, there in a cemetery on a hillside was gath- 
ered a little up of people : apparently a funeral 
service of the Jews, needing the presence of the Christ 
as did that home at Bethany into which he brought 
life and joy. At Jerusalem we entered into the world- 
gathesing of Christ’s followers who had assembled 

or better equipment in the teaching of his life- 
message. But whether in the East or in the West, 
whether privileged to be on that pilgrimage or at 
the harder task of tarrying by the stuff that others 
might go, the words which Martha spoke that day 
when she met Jesus, and heard his words of life, and 
hastened back to the home at Bethany to tell Mary, 
are the words that are stiM ringing down: the :cen- 
turies to us all: ‘‘ The Teacher is here, and calleth 
thee.” 

% 


Many a man jinds a pedestalein an obstacle. 
Ste) 


The Lesson in Quitiae 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Two Men, Different, Yet Alike . 


1. One was Poor, the Other Rich; Yet Both were in Need: 
A certain blind man... begging (18 : 35). 


Zaccheus...a chief publican... rich (19: 2). 
Blessed are the poor in spirit (Matt. 5: 3); 
I am rich... thou art the wretched one (Rev. 3 : 17). 


2. The Opportunity of a Life-time Came to Both: - 
Told him, that Jesus... passeth by (18 : 37). 
Entered... was passing through Jericho (19: t). 

Seek ye Jehovah... while he is near (Isa. 55 : 6). 

Now is the day of salvation (2 Cor. 6 : 2). 

3- They Sought to Meet Jesus, Each in His Own Way: 
He cried... Have mercy on me (18 : 38, 39). 
Sought to see Jesus... climbed up (19 : 3. 4). 

With my whole heart... sought thee (Psa. 119 : 10). 

Seek ye me, and ye shall live (Amos 5 : 4). 

4- Each Received an Invitation from the Lord : 
What wilt thou that I should do ? (18 : 40, 41.) 

1 must abide at thy house (19 : 5). : 

Come unto me.. . will give you rest (Matt 11 : 28). 

He that is athirst, let him come (Rev. 22 : 17). 

§- They Accepted His Invitation Promptly : 

Lord, that I may receive my sight (18 : 41). 

Made haste,... received him joyfully (19 : 6). 
Him that cometh. . . in no wise cast out (|ohn 6 : 37). 
Able to save. . . them that draw near (Heb. 7 : 25). 
6. They Found Salvation by Repentance and Faith : 

Thy faith hath made thee whole (18 : 42, 43). 

By grace .. . saved through faith (Eph. 2 : 8). 

The half of my goods I give (1g : 8). 

Let the wicked forsake his way (Isa. 55 : 7). 


< 


Too many blind succeed in getting to the great 
Physician only to ask for new glasses. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard — 
After the Lesson | 


a E HAVE studied to-day about two men who 
could not see—the first who could not see 
at all because he was —? The second, who 

could not see Jesus, because the man was so —? 

‘‘The blind man, Bartimeeus, had trouble even in 
making Jesus near him, because the people kept tell- 
ing him to keep still. And Zaccheus had trouble to 
get a look at Jesus because Zacchzeus was so —? 

‘* Now you and I are not so blind or so small that 
we cannot see how eagerly these two men tried to do 
what they set out to do. And we see clearly, too, 
how very kind Jesus was to them, when he saw how 
much in earnest they were. Bartimeeus cried out for 
help—it was all he could do—and he would not be 
silenced ; Zacchzeus, pushed about by the crowd and 
unable to see over their heads, climbed a tree, and 
was picked out by the Master as his host that day. 

‘‘The same Lord and Saviour passes our way 
again and again. And Ae, the Son of God, calls lov- 
ingly to #s, while we busy ourselves with our own 
little affairs, and do not so much as look up when he 
calls. He is calling now, and he would so gladly 
take away our blindness of every sort! He would 
so gladly abide with us and bless us even as he did 
Zaccheus ! Shall we let him ? 

‘*And now let us say together our Golden Text, 
very slowly and thoughtfully, remembering how 
deeply thankful we ought to be not only that we, 
like these two men, may seek Jesus, but above all, 
that he seeks us,—‘ For the Son of man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost.’” 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 


metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


** We have heard a joyful sound, Psalm 34: 1-5. 
Jesus saves.” (46 : 1-3. 69 : 1-3.) 
** When we walk with the Lord."’ Psalm 146 : 3-8. 
**Only a sinner saved by grace"’ (217: 5-7. 316:5-7.) 
(Torrey Mission song). Psalm 63 : 1-4. 


* I hear thy welcome voice."’ . (9352: 1-3. 125 : 1-3.) 
** Just as | am, without one plea.’’ Psalm 27 : 9-13. 

** "The King of love my shepherd is."’ (36: 1-3. 58: 1-3.) 
‘* Jesus, lover of my soul."’ Psalm 15 : 1-5 

** Jesus, my Saviour, look on me.” (16: 1-4. 22: 1-4.) 





* 25 Appendix in some editions. 


See 
The Perkins Home Letters 


Mrs. Perkins says Zaccheus wasn't saved be- 
cause of his good deeds, but because of his need. 


MaPLE VALLEY, Tuesday night. \ 
DEAR MARTHA : 

I guess you'll remember the wife of Tom 
Bender, the butcher, for you went to school with her 
asagirl. Well, when Tom joined the church he got 
her to going with him to the Bible class, and last 
Sunday she joined the church, too. Seems like these 
Sunday-school lessons are getting hold of folks here- 
about anyway. 

In next Sunday’s lesson there wasn’t any doubt in 
the blind man's mind about what he wanted, was 
there? Folks talk a good deal about ‘* prayers that 
don’t get any higher than the ceiling,” but that wasn’t 
the biind man’s kind. What he wanted he made 
known. He didn’t sit down after he’d cried out once 
and say, ‘‘ My cry wasn't heard ; Ill not try again.” 
Indeed, no; he just cried out that much more, and 
he got what he wanted. He didn’t let just ordinary 
human hindrances stop him. I reckon it’s time to 
stop asking God for a blessing when he shows it 
isn't his will to grant it, and not before._ . 

Zacchzeus knew what he wanted, too. He wanted 
to see Christ, but he seems to have got a good deal 
more of a blessing than he asked for. Of course I 
can’t really hope to get the full —- of all the 
words of Jesus, but those last verses of the lesson 
seem to me as though he said: ‘‘ Zacchzus. you've 
told me all the good you’re going todo; but I came 
to save the people who are lost. Your goodness isn’t 
going to save you, but you're going to be saved be- 
cause of your need.” Your loving | 

A. 


a 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose Am-ricar work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Luke 18: 35-43 . . . 
Tuesday.—Luke tg: 1I-lo . ... 
Wednesday.— Mark 10: 46-52. . .. . . . Blind Bartimzus 
Thursday.—John 9: 1-11 - « ..« « . The man born blind 
Friday.— Psa. 66: 8-20. ..... Praise for answered praver 
Saturday.— Matt. 9: 9-13. . . ‘' With publicans and sinners 
Sunday.—Rom. to: I-13 ott ‘ . . Whosoever 


. 
Bartimzeus and Zacchzeus 
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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
August 27 to September 2 


MON.—My Saviour, wilt thou teach me thy way? Come 
near to me, and begin with me at the beginnings. Teach me 
just how to get on the _ lines of the Christian life. Then 

eep my face steadfastly towards thee. May I be a good 
scholar ta thy school, and may I grow in grace ! 

TuES,—Father of all men, lead me into the secret places of 
that great name. Siay the love that is in it lead me into the 
brotherliness ! May I not call thee Father, and yet not be a 
brother. Because thou art our Father, lift me into the spirit 
of loving kinship. 

WED.—Eternal God, 5 me to enter into some experience 
of the power of the endless life. May the glorious hope keep 
me patient and full of endurance ! May I not grow weary or 
faint - the heavenly way! May I walk as one who is sure to 
arrive 

THURS.—Father of glory, I pray that thy spirit may per- 
vade all the affairs of men. May all governments and ruler- 
ships be under thy most gracious sovereignty ! May all who 
hold authority be animated by pure and lofty ambition ! 

FRI.—Saviour of the world, I pray for all ministries that are 
seeking the extension of thy kingdom, For laborers among 
the poor, among the outcasts, among the high-born, among 
little children, in this land, and in all lands, | ask thy Fath- 
erly blessing. 

SaT.—My Saviour, help me to pray for all whom I do not 
like. Help me while I pray to see the beautiful inthem. If I 
am blinded, take the scales from my eyes. May I see the 
lovable in my enemy ! 

SuUN.—Gracious Saviour, remove all hindrances to true dis- 
cipleship which lurk in me. May I love to be near thee! 
May I be unhappy if I appear to be drifting away! Keep me 
by thy side. 


Graded Helps| 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Topic: Messages of Jesus. 
Lesson Material: Messages for Bartimeus and 
Zaccheus. 


Lesson Teaching: “The Son of Man is Come to 
Seek and to Save that which was Lost.” A 
Message for All. 








INTRODUCTION. 


How many like to watch processions? When there 
is a crowd, how do you manage to see? You get in 
front, you stand on a box or chair, the boys climb 
fences or run alongside, or perhaps you can see from 
a window. . If the President or some great person 
passes, everybody asks, ‘‘ Which one is he?”” How 
disappointed people would be if they couldn't see 
at all! . 


LESSON, 


Our Bible story tells about two men who were 
greatly interested in a procession which was passing, 
and yetthey could not see. The first was a blind man 
named Bartimaeus, sitting by the roadside, begging, 
just outside the city of Jericho. (Make a simple 
sketch.) 

He could hear footsteps long before they came 
nea~ him. One day he heard more people than 
usual coming along, so he asked what it meant, and 
they told him, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

It was almost Passover time. Jesus and his dis- 
ciples were on their way to Jerusalem, just as he had 
told them near the Mount of Glory that he must soon 
go to Jerusalem and suffer many things there be- 
cause of the faultfinders. Friends from Galilee, who 
had heard his messages by the sea, on the mountain- 
sides, in their synagogues and houses, were following 
to Jerusalem. On the way Jesus had stopped to 
talk with the rich young ruler, (Recall the incidents.) 
Now they were near Tieishe. only twenty-five miles 
from Jerusalem. Blind Bartimeeus was waiting until 
they should come close, for he had made up his mind 
what to do. As Jesus passed he called, ‘‘ Jesus, 
thou son of David, have mercy on me.” People tried 
to stop him, but he called again. Was Jesus too 
busy or sad to pay attention? No indeed. 


** His hands were always helping, and his eyes were always 
kind, 
And he never was too busy to heal the sick and blind.”’ 


(Read vs. 40-43). What a sweet message! ‘ Re- 
ceive thy sight.’’ The face of Jesus must have been 
the first he ever saw. No wonder that he followed 
Jesus in the procession, and praised God. And so 
did others who saw it. Sing, 


** Praise him, praise him, all ye little children. 
God is love, God is love.’’ 
Also, 


** Thank him, thank him, all ye little children.” 
Of course, more people than ever followed him as 


he left Jericho, and many tried to see him as he 
- passed. Among them was a little man named Zac- 
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cheeus, who was so short he couldn’t see in the crowd. 

(Draw the’road ‘and tree.) He did just what-you 

boys might have done,—he ran ah and ‘clim 

a tree. (Show the Times Picture, or picture roll.) 
People knew him, for he was the tax gatherer, or 
ublican. They must have been surprised to see 

im in the tree, for he was rich, and one. of. their 
chief men. Zaccheus expected to see Jesus from 
the tree, but he didn’t expect Jesus to see him. How 
surprised and delighted he was when Jesus looked 
up and said, ‘‘ Zacchzeus, make haste and come down, 
for to-day I must abide at thy house.” (Add the 
house.) Can you imagine how he hurried down, for 
he had never thought of such a great honor ? 

The faultfinders began to say among themselves 
that Jesus nad gone to stay with a sinner. They 
knew that Zaccheus had collected more taxes than 
was honest. We do not know what Jesus said to 
him in his home. Perhaps something as he said to 
the rich young ruler(‘*Go... sell... 
... follow’’). But Zaccheeus stood and said, ‘‘ Half 
of my goods I give to the poor, and if I have been 


-dishonest with any man, I will pay back four times 


as much as I took.” How pleased Jesus was as he 
gave him this message, ‘‘ This day is salvation come 
to this house.” 

It wasn’t strange that Bartimzus and Zaccheus 
wanted to see Jesus. It seemed strange that Jesus 
should want to stop to see them. It was because 
they needed something, and Jesus knew he could 
help them. The blind man needed sight, and Jesus 
restored it. Zacchzus was dishonest, and Jesus 
saved him from his sin. If they hadn't tried to speak 
to him or see him that day, they might never Cote 
been saved, for Jesus never passed that way again. 

Everybody needs the help of Jesus, for all have 
sinned. He gave a message for all that day, which 
we find in the Golden Text in Jesus’ own words, 
‘*The Son of man is come to seek and to save the 
lost.” (Add Jesus Seeks and Saves the Lost.) Sing: 


** We are thine. Do thou befriend us, 
Be the Guardian of our way ; 
Keep thy flock, from sin defend us, 
Seek us when we go astray. 
Blessed Jesus, blessed Jesus, 
Hear thy children when they pray.’’ 





Jesus Saves TH’ LOST 





ive...come. 











Prorta, IL. 


He will often pass by, but never on the other side. 
‘ee 


-The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


NLY two names are preserved in history as con- 
nected with the one visit of Jesus to Jericho. 
Neither of them was recognized in good society. 

One was a blind beggar, the other a wealthy tax col- 
lector. Each gained from Jesus the thing he most 
desired. The blind manhad his sight restored. The 
despised publican gained recognition by a rabbi as a 
worthy son of Abraham. Both were received into 
membership in Jesus’ society, the kingdom of heaven. 
What do these two incidents reveal of the character 
of God in relation to sinful and needy men? What 
message is in them that will help your pupils to know 
him? Here are disclosed : 

Hindrances in Seeking Jesus. The crowd rebuked 
Bartimzeus, crying in his darkness after Jesus, and 
told him to be silent. The crowd stood in the way of 
Zaccheeus. The people cared nothing for either man. 
Some of them were annoyed by the cries of the one, 
and some probably by the pushing of the other. But 
these hindrances would have kept these men from 
Jesus if they had not had an intense desire to get to 
him, independence of character enough to go against 
the popular judgment, and a spirit of invention to 
find ways to approach him. The motive of Barti- 
meeus was faith that Jesus could restore his eyesight. 
The motive of Zacchzus was curiosity to see the 
man much talked about. In each case there was a 
nobler life beneath seeking expression, and both 
gained the greatest treasure of theirlives. Show your 
pupils the wisdom of acting independently of the 
crowd in matters affecting their manhood. 

Jesus’ Recognition of Those Seeking Him. Neither 
man supposed he had any claim on the rabbi's atten- 
tion. But Jesus responded willingly to the cry of the 
blind man. When he found that the man believed 
he could restore his sight, immediately he did it. He 
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invited himself to dine with Zacchzeus, when he saw 
him eager to make his acquaintance. It required 
sacrifice in Jesus todo this, It cost him popularity, 


influence over men whom he might have won, oppor-- 


tunities to preach his gospel. Nodoubt many formed 
the opinion of him that he was not worthy to be 
trusted when they heard the general comment, ‘‘ He 


‘is gone to lodge with a man that isa sinner.” But 


two men needed him and wanted him. Popular 
sentiment could not stop them from seeking him, and 
it could not prevent him from receiving them. Re- 
mind your pupils thatin seeing Jesus they are seeing 
God the Father. His disposition is revealed in these 
actions. No one is overlooked who seeks him, and 
no one is turned away. If your pupils are persuaded 
that it is worth while to seek fellowship with God, 
point them to such sayings of Jesus as Matthew 7: 
7-11 ; 18: 19; John 6: 37; 1§: 7. 

Jesus Honoring Noble Purposes of Those Seeking 

Him. Blind Bartimeus had sight enough to see in 
esus the power and the will to give him his eyes. 
hat he already saw won for him what he wanted. 
His faith in Jesus made him whole (Luke 18 : 42). 
Zaccheus saw what moved him to the depths of his 
soul in the man who volunteered to be a guest in the 
home which the Pharisees would have scorned to 
enter. He must have asked himself what thing in 
him drew to him the noble young rabbi whom crowds 
were following. If Jesus had accused him of extor- 
tion, and had denounced him as unworthy to be 
called a Jew, he would not have been surprised, for 
he no doubt knew the high standard ot righteouness 
that Jesus taught, and his self-denying life. His 
children had been reminded by their playfellows of 
their father’s disreputable character. His wife had 
been made conscious of popular disapproval by those 
whose husbands were honored in the synagogue. 
He had had plenty of evidence of the disesteem in 
which the Pharisees held him. But when he Saw his 
wife treated with respect by his guest, and heard 
kindly words spoken to his children, the nobler sen- 
timents in him arose to assert themselves. Rising 
deliberately in the presence of his friends, Zacchzeus 
addressed the guest who had won his love, ‘‘ Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I [will now] give to the 
r.”’ Justice followed close on generosity in the same 
arge scale (19:8). Tohelp those who need help, and to 
deal honorably with all men, from motives awakened 
by contact with Jesus Christ, and this in the face of 
social ostracism, made this publican, as it makes any 
one, a hero, Jesus pointed to that avowal and that 
day as the act and the time which brought salvation 
to Zaccheeus and his family. He recognized in the 
man whom the Pharisees had rejected a brother 
worthy of honor (v. 9).. He indicated that Zacchzeus 
had been a lost man, and that the Son of man had 
saved him (v. 10). 

Point out to your pupils that generosity to the poor 
and just dealing in buSiness were regarded by Jesus as 
satisfactory evidence of salvation. When Zacchzus 
had got right with his fellow-men he showed that he 
was right with God, The rich fool failed in life be- 
cause he had spent it in laying up treasure for himself 
(Luke 12: 20, 21). The rich man who had neglected 

r Lazarus found himself in torment because he 
ad made no friends among the poor by his money 
(Luke 16: 25). The rich young ruler could not enter 
the kingdom because he would not give his pos- 
sessions tu the poor. Zacchzus became a saved man 
by giving to the poor and settling his accounts with 
those whom he had wronged, The man who lives for 
others has the disposition of Christ ; and when he 
comes to know Christ he will follow him at all cost. 


Suggestive Questions 


What did the blind man mean by the title he ap- 
plied to Jesus ? (conrpare Matt. 9 : 27 with 20: 30, 31, 
and 12: 22, 23 with 22: 41, 42.) In what sense was 
Bartimezus ‘‘saved’’—that is, made whole ? (Luke 
18 : 42.) Whither did he follow Jesus ? (compare 18: 
43 with Matt. 21 : 9-11.) 

In what sense was Zacchzeeus ‘‘lost ” before he met 

esus ? What did he do to be saved? (Luke 19: 8.) 
hat did Jesus mean by the saying, ‘‘ This day is 
salvation come to this house"? 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Closing Episodes 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark ro : 32-52; Luke 
Ig : I-10). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

The Passover was now drawing very near. It was 
clear that Jesus and his disciples, like many others 
whom they met day by day, were moving towards 
Jerusalem. The nearer they came to their goal the 
more perceptible to the astonished disciples was 
the unusual mood and manner of the Master. In 
the midst of the scenes of the beginnings of his 
ministry Jesus was thinking of those which he would 
soon endure. Those who looked upon him’ were re- 
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Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes a lowering of nervous tone, 
indicated by exhaustion, restlessness, 
headache or insomnia. 
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strained by his manner from the cus- 
tomary intercourse ; he walked before 
them alone, 

H_ took occasion, however, to declare 
once more, and with full detail, what 
would happen at the city. All were 
filled with anticipation, yet, curiously 
enough, the reiteration of the coming 
doom had little effect. Their minds 
were filled with brilliant pictures of fp- 
ture glory, and they loved to dwell upon 
them. This is made probable by the 
request of the sons of Zebedee presented 
at this time. They ask for places of 
special honor at his side in his future 
kingdom. Jesus deals with this unex- 

ted and presumptuous request by 
calling their attention to the moral basis 
of greatness in his kingdom. Could 
they share his suffering? Were they 
morally prepared to assume vast re- 
sponsibilities of leadership? The meas- 
ure of their helpfulness to men would be 
the index of their rank in the heavenly 
kingdom. 

So they slowly came to Jericho, the 
rumor of their approach preceding them. 
The city was then important and at- 
tractive, five miles or so from the Jor- 
dan, just under the steep ascent toward 
Jerusalem. Its abundant supply of 
water made it as beautiful and fertile as 
a garden, and very prosperous. 

Either coming in or going out of Jeri- 
cho, a blind man appealed to Jesus. He 
heard the stir of the throng, and was 
told its cause, and instantly began to 
ery out Jesus’ name. Officious rever- 
ence intervened then, as it is always apt 
to do, but Jesus heard the cry and asked 
for him. Bartimzus came hastily, for 
he was intent on something better than 
alms. It was his one chance to be re- 
stored to sight. His whole soul went 
into the simple appeal, and it was 
enough. 

A more unusual incident happened as 
Jesus and the Twelve, with others, were 
entering the city. No characteristic of 
Sea was more widely discussed about 

alestine than his kindness to publicans 
and sinners, und they were always eager 
to see him. There was a wealthy and 
influential man, Zaccheeus, in Jericho, 
who had this curiosity. Being too small 
of stature to look over the backs of the 
crowd and see him, Zacchzus climbed a 
low tree so as to get a good view. He, 
though a collector of customs at Jericho, 
the frontier station, was a Jew, yet held 
in general disesteem. Jesus, coming to 
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the tree, deliberately proposed to lodge” 


‘| with him. It was at once a challenge, 


an invitation, and an appeal. Instantl 
the man responded ; sue life Ganesh 
for him. e ranked himself et | 

oa 


' those who followed Jesus, and began 


by doing his best to make good t 
wrongs which he had done. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Fairbairn, ‘‘Studies in the Life of 
Christ” (pp. 223, 224), keenly discrimi- 
nates the motives of the disciples. 
Holtzmann, ‘‘ Life of Jesus” (pp. 385, 
86), has some admirable remarks. 
Bruce's notes are, as always, richly 
suggestive. For Zaccheus, Plummer’s 
and Farrar’s commentaries are helpful, 
For ramos and its advantageous site 
see stanley’s vivid description, ‘‘ Sinai 
and Palestine ” (p. 305), or George Adam 
Smith's word painting in his ‘‘ Historical 
Geography” (pp. 266-268). 


III. Questions ror Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 


1. Facing Toward Jerusalem, (1.) 
What was the mind of the disciples as 
they ‘‘went up”? (2.) How do we ac- 
count for the unusual mood of Jesus ? 

2. The Sons of Zebedee. (3. )Must we 
suppose that they were unworthily am- 
bitious? (q4.) What was the meaning of 
their request ? (5.) Howdid Jesus meet 
their | > ogee ? 

3. Lhe Ten. (6.) Had they cause for 
anger at the Two? (7.) What was the 
secret of Christian greatness as voiced 
by Jesus? 

4. Blind Bartimaeus. (8.) Wha't 
showed him to be a true child of faith ? 

5. Zaccheus. (9.) Why should the 
request of Jesus for hospitality produce 
a fundamental change in the life of Zac- 
cheus? (10.) Mention all the proof that 
we have of the fact. 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


The only safe and absolutely universal 
criterion of greatness, available always 
without question, is that which Jesus 
laid down. 

True brotherliness is the most potent 
human factor in reformation. 

Boston. 
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Restitution is the demonstration of 
repentance. 








An Old Timer 
Has Had Experiences 


A woman who has used Postum Food 
Coffee since it came upon the market 
eight years ago, knows from experience 
the necessity of using Postum in place 
of coffee if one values health and a 
steady brain. 

She says: ‘‘At the time Postum was 
first put on the market I was suffering 
from nervous dyspepsia, and my physi- 
cian had repeatedly told me not to use 
tea or coffee. Finally I decided to take 
his advice and try Postum, and got a 
sample and had it carefully prepared, 
finding it delicious to the taste. So I 
continued its use and very soon its 
beneficial effects convinced me of its 
value, for I got well of my nervousness 
and dyspepsia. 

‘*My husband had been drinking cof- 
fee all his life until it had affected his 
nervesterribly. I persuaded him to shift 
to Postum, and it was easy to get him to 
make the change for the Postum is so de- 
licious, It certainly worked wonders for 
him. 

* We soon learned that Postum does 
not exhilarate or depress and does not 
stimulate. but steadily and honestly 
strengthens the nerves and the stomach. 
To make a long story short, our entire 
family have now used Postum for eight 
years with completely satisfying results 
as shown in our fine condition of health, 
and we have noticed arather unexpected 
improvement in brain and nerve power.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Increased brain and nerve power al- 
ways follow the use of Postum in place 
of coffee, sometimes in a very marked 
manner. 

<a in pkgs. for ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville.” 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





September 2, 1906. Spiritual Blindness 
(John 9 : 35-41; Acts 26 : 12.19). 
(Consecration Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—"' Seeing, they see not’’ (Isa. 6 : 


10-13). 
TuEs.—" Loving darkness"’ (John 3 : 
16-21). 
ea and sin (John 15 : 
18-25). 
THUkRS.—Blind guides (Matt. 23 : 16-26). 
ean a op gry (Acts 9 : 8-20). 
SatT.—Light for all (Isa. 42 : 13-17). 











How may prejudice blind us? 

How has the Holy Spirit revealed men to 
themselves ? 

After we see the light what next ? 


WO men were looking at a wonder- 
ful view. But one of them was 
not seeing it at all. He had a 
new cravat on, and he was thinking of 
that. Presently the other man said, 
** Well, it’s very beautiful.” ‘Oh, you 
noticed it, did you?” said the man with 
the new cravat, laying his hand upon it; 
‘*yes, I think it is pretty fine.” The 
view was before his eves just as much 
as it was before the other man’s eyes, 
but he never saw it. His attention was 
all absorbed in his new cravat. This is 
the »xplanation of a great deal of spirit- 
aal blindness. Some silly little thing 
comes in and absorbs attention. Jesus 
anticipated this. 

Not seeing a thing is no proof that it 
is not there. Unbelief does not dis- 
prove the reality and warrantableness 
of faith. If one man actually saw 
Christ after his resurrection, that would 
outweigh as evidence the failure of a 
thousand men to see him. Another 
man’s ignorance is no disproof of my 
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knowledge. If we see, we know that 
that which we see is true, even if there 
are multitudes around us who say that 
they do not see. 

There are many causes of spiritual 
blindness. The greatest is wilfulness. 
Our common pp says, ‘‘ There are 
none so blind as those who will not 
see.” That is as true in the spiritual 
world as elsewhere. Jesus declared 
that the best path to a knowledge of 
the truth which he proclaimed was to 
be found in obedience to his will. Who- 
soever will try to see, Jesus promises, 
shall see. But trying consists not in 
prescribing conditions as to the basis on 
which we will consent to see,* but in 
actually submitting to be shown. Pride 
is a blinding influence in all spheres of 
life. 

And the worst kind of wilfulness is 
the wilfulness of sin. Sin is able to 
make white black always. It can 
darken the clearest sky, and no confi- 
dence can be put in the eyes either of 
the mind or of the heart if those eyes 
have been affected by sin. Robert 
Buchanan was at the same time a New 
Testament student and a gambler on 
horse races. A friend tells of having 
gone to the races and seen him there in 
the crowd, reading his Greek Testa- 
ment. Then the gong sounded, and he 

ut his Testament in his pocket and 
joined the betting group. Of what 
value was such judgment of truth as 
his ? 

Jesus spoke‘of his coming as a testin 
of men. The attitude they took towar 
him indicated their optical condition. If 
they rejected him, it was evidence of 
their blindness. If they accepted him, 
it was proof that they saw. Jesus is 
still the great test. 


Do we see as clearly and as far as we 
should ? 

Peter says that those who see only 
the things that are nigh, even though 
they see them clearly, are blind. 

Self-distrust is a good help to spiritual 
vision. 








PRUDENTIA! 66° i hi 
HAS THe ite 18 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTA 





Life Insurance just yet. 
But others see. 


Better write now for 
would like. Write The 
every good kind. 





and you don’t really see why you should bother about 


The little mother in black, with 
her three children, the family of a man you once 
| knew, would find it very convenient just now to have 
‘.a few thousands of insurance money to tide her over, 
until she can learn how to earn her living. He, your 
friend, before he left, said more than once that he 
would take out insurance—‘“ some other time.” But 
he couldn’t control the time. 


is your 
Time” 


You are strong and well 
now, and business is good, 





Nor can you. 
facts about the policy you 
Prudential to-day. It has 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Dept. 126 
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THE BUTCHER 
OTLESS 


¥ SP 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings. at is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 








_ tO Overcome constipation. 


| nervous system, including the nerves that 


| the food mass aiong. 


me easily a 





‘right start as to habits of living. They 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 








Physician Says 
Children Thrive on Grape-Nuts and Cream 


A Massachusetts physician has found 
a cure for constipation in children—citing 
fifteen cases—by feeding them Grape- 
Nuts, 

‘*Some time ago,” he writes, ‘‘I be- 
came interested iu your food, Grape- 
Nuts, as a cure for constipation in child- 
ren. Having tried it in my own family, 
I have advised if in fifteen cases in Which 
all suffered with constipation more or 
‘ess severe, The result has been abso- 
lute relief in all. 

‘*I write this that other children may 
be benefited.” 

How much better it is thus to brin 
about a healthy action in the bowels o 
growing children by natural means than 
to feed them with improper food, requir- 
ing some kind of cathartic at intervals 


Grape-Nuts gives energy to the entire 


cause the natural contraction and relaxa- 
tion of the bowel muscles that propel 


It is presigwsted also, and the blood 

sorbs the food as it goes through 

the ng storing up vitality and force 
for the functions of all the organs. 

Children, .especially, should get the 


should grow into bright, strong, cheerful 
men and women. Grape-Nuts solves 
the question of the start; a wholesome 
— will do the rest. 

hildren’s teeth are benefited by chew- 
ing Grape-Nuts, also, Your dentist will 
tell you that a certain amount of exercise 
in chewing firm food is necessary to 
grow strong, beautiful teeth. 

Teeth need exercise just the same as 
muscles, if they are to grow strong and 
firm, as nature iutended. Grape-Nuts 

ives the exercise,and also gives material 
rom which good teeth are made. 

‘There's a reason.” Read the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 








laudet Trumbull. 


Lowering Morals by 
*¢ Church 


sibilities. 
pages, paper cover. 


er 


Bible times, by an expert. 
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Outdoors, Indoors, and 
Up the Chimney 


By CHARLES McILVAINE thor of © 1000 Amest 


If you know a growing boy whose eyes are just getting big 
as the world’s .wonders open up, give him this bogk. Or 
> an alert, wide-awake gir!, either, for that matter. The 
author discusses everyday things in a most happy way, 
, and at the same time gives scores of useful facts, as, for 
, instance, a remedy for the effects of ‘‘ poison ivy.’’ : 
) 


Illustrated. 75 cents, net, postpaid 


! a 
} New Ten-Cent Pamphlets 


‘Individual Soul-Winning. By R. A. Torrey, D.D., 
Charles M. Alexander, George T. B. Davis, Charles Gal 
32 pages, paper cover. 


air’’ question frankly discussed. 
Charles Gallaudet ‘l’rumbull. 


(Both of the above are reprinted from The Sunder Schoo! Times in 
response to a demand for them in pamphlet form.) 


The City Sunday-Schoo!: Its Work, Growth, Pos 
By Frank L. Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 32 


Money ‘of the Bible. . By William Cowper Prime. A 
brief illustrated description of coins and other money of 
24 pages, paper cover. 

These pamphlets, postpaid, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Raising Money. The 
Edited by 
36 pages, paper cover. 
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to have a new Song Book in your 
y OU Cl LN AF F oO D Church or Sunday-school, and one 
for every person when you can get 
them for $3Yor 100. Words and Music, 83 very best familiar gospel songs. Send 5 cents in 


stamps for copy. 


BE. A. K. HACKETT, to02 North Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. | 


(Lesson for Sept. 2) AUGUST 18, 1906 


The lamp is yet to be made 
for which I haven’t made a 
chimney that fits. 


Macsetu on lamp-chimneys 
means fit and freedom from 


all chimney troubles. 
A Macsetu chimney doesn’t 
break from heat. 


My Index gives a fuller explanation of 
these things, and may be had for the asking. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


HEADACHES 


Those who suffer from headaches, 
whether sick, nervous or neuralgic, 
are recommended to 


Take Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient 
(Trade-mark Registered) 

An effervescent, saline draught 
which cures headache by removing 
the cause. It settles the stomach, 
corrects acidity, clears the brain. 
Contains no bromides or heart- 

depressing drugs. wee 
Sixty years of 
Cures. 


At your iy ed or 
by mail from 


Ghe Tarrant Co. 
44 Hudson Street 
Rew York 
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‘Drink for Health 


HIRES 


ROOTBEER 






























Church Organs 
At Half-Price 
While They Last 


About 75 splendid combination Reed and Pipe 
Organs made by the Compensating Pipe Organ 
Co. and purchased by us at auction, are offered 
by us at just half regular prices. These .nstru- 
ments are powerful in tone, and exactly fill the 
requirements of small churches. Let us send you 
qne. A = by bargain of the me kind. 

ou save to $500. F.asy terms of payment. 
Write for prices and full particulars. Act with- 
out delay if you wish to secure one of these fine 
instruments, as they will soon be taken up. 
Good quality pipe organ tone. 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago 





RALLY services 


The Bugle Call 
The Banner of the King 
Peace and Plenty 
Sample package the above three and others, 10 cents. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
57 Washington Street, Chicago 


LOANED, FREE 


pa-Page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
‘or Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


es istian 
Agents Wanted ta Mat Ende _ 
Francis E. Clark. Best commissions. Freight paid. 
ane Bsc for outfit. Manufacturers 








d, Maine. 














LYM YER aay FUE ruee belts, 
SLs. See aan 
WRITE TO CIRCINNAT) BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI ©. 


TH, SEMVINE ERFELY BELL 


‘The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O.. N. Y. 


i ders neah tee oo 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 5st Pearl St., New York, 














4 . 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 6, 1906. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. students from 33 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


World’s S. S. Convention, 
1907. First-class tour, only 
All expenses. 
Rev. L. D. Temple, Watertown S., Mass. 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
Cc. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, ta. 











‘ ; 
Protection and 


Investment 


at the same time. The whole busi- 
ness world says “‘ Yes"’ to it. Our little 
‘*The How and the Why”’ (free book- 
let) is used in the commercial colleges 
for teaching first principles. Get it. 
It tells of safety and profit. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











Imported Japanese Fans 
A set of four very attractive Japanese fans 
issued by the Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way will be sent to any address, securely 
packed, on receipt of 10 cents to pay postage. 
Address W.- B. Kniskern, Pass. Traffic 
Manager, 215 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Read Prudential A‘yiitisemest- 











Read Prudential A‘vaitisement. 


Che Sanday Scyool Gines 


Philadelphia, August 18, 1906 








Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter ” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. rate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies ional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each, 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply. the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, uniess by special request. 

Enough copies ve any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED— 
Best Train for Cincinnati and St. Loui 


-_New York Central Lines 
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